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The plane air travelers ask for by name 


Every day, Boeing Stratocruisers lift 
off the runways at the rim of America. 
Climbing to the east, south and west, 
they head for the smooth upper air 
over the Atlantic and Pacific, and a 
few hours later land at skyports in 
Europe, South America, Hawaii, Japan. 

These big, luxurious, double-decked 
Boeings, though in service less than 
three years, have flown over 80 million 
miles. They have transported more 
than 1,400,000 passengers, half of 


them along over-ocean routes. 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE LIBRARY 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 
£3 DURHAM, N. C. 
“marth. 


The Stratocruiser, known as “The 
Boeing” by its skippers and crews, al- 
ready is an undisputed box office star. 
Airline ticket agents report that more 
and more travelers are asking specifi- 
cally for the Stratocruiser. Pan Ameri- 
can’s Boeings outbound from New 
York to Paris and to Rome are typical 
examples. Their loads have averaged 
right up to capacity all summer. 

Besides such manifest passenger 
appeal, the Boeing Stratocruiser is 
establishing an outstanding operating 


Fleets of Boeing Stratocruisers are in service on Pan American World Airways, Northwest Airlines, United 
Air Lines and British Overseas Airways Corporation. For the Air Force, Boeing builds the B-50 Super- 
fortress, B-47 Stratojet, C-97 Stratofreighter; and is now starting production on the B-52 Stratofortress. 


record. This is not surprising because 
for years Boeing has concentrated on 
building multi-engine aircraft. 

Boeing's unmatched engineering 
and production experience has resulted 
in such airplanes as the Stratocruiser 
and its versatile sister ship, the mili- 
tary C-97 Stratofreighter; the famous 
B-17, the B-29 and B-50 Superforts, 
the sensational six-jet B-47 Stratojet 
—and the newest and most advanced 
of all, the giant eight-jet B-52 Strato- 
fortress. 
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14-INCH MUSCLE LIFTS LOADED BoxcaR! THE EVERY YEAR , OVER 200,000 FOREST FIRES 


BLAZE ACROSS AMERICA . THEY BURN UP 
THIS MIGHTY FORK TRUCK RAISES 40 TONS WITHOUT A GRUNT. IT ENOUGH TIMBER TO BUILD 80,000 FIVE-ROOM HOUSES. 
GETS ITS TREMENDOUS STRENGTH FROM A B-W PESCO PUMP WE ALL LOSE THROUGH SUCH DESTRUCTION. NINE OUT OF TEN OF 
LITTLE BIGGER THAN AN AVERAGE MAN’S BICEPS. IN STEEL THESE FIRES ARE MAN-MADE,’ SO BE CAREFUL. CRUSH OUT 
MILLS, THE POWER AND MOBILITY OF THIS LIFTER HAVE CIGARETTES. USE YOUR ASHTRAY WHEN YOU DRIVE. BREAK 
INCREASED PRODUCTION. CUT COSTS. MATCHES ... DROWN CAMPFIRES. 
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ING Oll. DRILLERS HIT A NEW 
IN GOING LOW... GEARING 


BANY WAYS B-W SKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH 
{ F ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 


6:9 our OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN 


NO CAR EVER WON MOBILGAS ECONOMY 
RUN WITHOUT B-W OVERDRIVE / 


IN AMERICA'S TOUGHEST GAS MILEAGE CONTEST, THE ANNUAL 
MOBILGAS ECONOMY RUN, THE TOP WINNER EVERY SINCLE TIME 
HAS BEEN A CAR EQUIPPED WITH B-W OVERDRIVE. THIS 
TRANSMISSION SAVES GAS BY AUTOMATICALLY CUTTING 
ENGINE REVOLUTIONS 30% AT CRUISING SPEEDS. 
MADE BY B-W’S WARNER GEAR, OVERDRIVE 
IS AVAILABLE ON IO LEADING 
MAKES OF CARS. 


A SPECIAL ENGINEERS 
*STETHOSCOPE* IS USED To 
CHECK ON THE COLD-MAKING HEART 
F B-W’S NORGE REFRIGERATOR. THIS 
SUPER-SENSITIVE DEVICE WILL PICK UP 
SOUNDS NO HUMAN EAR CAN DETECT. 
IT AMPLIFIES THEM ONE AT A TIME 
FOR INDIVIDUAL STUDY. IT IS SUCH 
CONTINUED CHECKING THAT HELPS 
NORGE ENGINEERS TO MAINTAIN 
THE SILENT OPERATION FOR 
WHICH THIS REFRIGERATOR 
iS FAMOUS. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 
PREFERRED PLOWS OF 
STONE. THE METAL PLOWS OF 
THAT TIME LACKED TOUGHNESS, 
WORE OUT TOO QUICKLY. 
TODAY , EVEN STONE CAN'T 
“sauac THE DURABILITY OF 
| THE TILLAGE STEEL B-W’S 
INGERSOLL STEEL MAKES 
3 PLOW AND IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS. MADE 
LIKE A SANDWICH, THIS 
STEEL HAS SUPER-HARD 
SURFACES FOR LONG 
WEAR AND A SOFT 
CENTER TO CUSHION 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 

WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 

f MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE 

CHAIN *. MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * 
WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 














‘How Did You Do It?’ 


Many readers—including several edi- 
tors and publishers familiar with the 
problems of producing a magazine—have 
written in to ask us how we managed to 
deliver U.S. News & World Report on 
the Monday following each of the two 
conventions to virtually every part of the 
country and give a complete story and 
analysis of what happened. 

In the case of the Democratic Con- 
vention, just 42 hours elapsed between 
the time the Convention adjourned and 
the time U.S. News & World Report 
reached most of its subscribers. 

How did we do it? The answer is no 
“trade secret” . . . It resulted from a com- 
bination of careful planning long in ad- 
vance of the two conventions, excellent 
co-operation between the McCall Cor- 
poration—our printers in Dayton, Ohio— 
and our own production staff there, as 
well as alertness on the part of our news 
staffs at Chicago and Washington. 

Normally our magazine goes to press 
Friday night and copies are dispatched 
by train mail. 

The Republican Convention closed 
Friday evening with the vice-presidential 
nominee chosen during the afternoon. 
But it was not possible to close the forms 
until past midnight. This upset our sched- 
ules for train mail. 

Anticipating such a contingency, we 
had chartered several airplanes. We 
loaded copies at Dayton for key distrib- 
uting centers—Dallas, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land and Seattle. We caught the regular 
train schedules to Eastern points. Air- 
plane delivery in this manner as a reg- 
ular thing is, of course, still a prohibitive 
expense. 

The Democratic Convention was a 
more difficult problem. The delegates 
didn’t choose a presidential nominee till 
Friday midnight and a vice-presidential 
nominee until Saturday afternoon. 

We had prepared in advance cover 





plates of various candidates, and as soon 
as the nomination of Governor Stevenson 
was assured Friday evening we began 
printing the covers. 

But the body of the magazine had to 
remain open. 

To wait till the Saturday afternoon 
session to find out who would be named 
for Vice President meant a big delay in 
the production process. The Friday night 
session of the Convention adjourned at 
2:39 a.m. Saturday, Central Daylight 
Time. Our news staff at Chicago learned 
that.a conference of Governor Stevenson, 
President Truman, Speaker Rayburn and 
other party leaders was going on behind 
the rostrum. The decision to name Sena- 
tor Sparkman was arrived at around 4 
a.m. We got it at 4:30 a.m. from a man 
who was present at the conference. 

This enabled us to insert a photo of 
Sparkman, close our forms and hold the 
presses till the moment the Convention 
did the nominating. Then the presses be- 
gan rolling at the rate of 20,000 copies 
an hour, and by Sunday evening, we had 
printed and put on the airplanes and 
trains more than 575,000 copies for sub- 
scribers and newsstands. The issue was a 
“sellout” on the newsstands. 

Each week we try to keep abreast of 
the news and tell its meaning as it hap- 
pens. The system of teletypes from our 
news headquarters in Washington to our 
production office in Dayton and the for- 
tunate availability of high-speed presses 
for magazine printing enables us to pro- 
duce every week a magazine with news- 
paper speed. But printing and transpor- 
tation facilities alone would not do the 
job. Without a staff of seasoned news 
gatherers and writers, possessing keen 
judgment and experience in analyzing 
the news as it happens, we couldn’t have 
gotten out the two convention issues so 
promptly. 

JOHN H. SWEET 
Publishing Director 
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What law 


sends pork prices up in summer 


...down again in winter? 
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The well known law of supply and demand. With 
pork, it works like this: 


More than half the pigs are born in spring— 
also according to law, the law of nature. They 
spend a good six months growing to pork-chop 
size. 

As a result, fewer pigs are ready for market 
during the summer months. And meat packers 
have to pay higher prices in order to get enough 
pork to fill customers’ orders. 


Then, along about the time the first leaves fall, 


This chart shows the relationship between pork production and 
pork prices based on figures for 1947-49 (a typical period), 
which the government is now using as the index-base period. 


all these pigs begin to come to market. And the 
same thing happens as with any other perishable 
commodity (strawberries, eggs or oranges) when 
there is suddenly a lot more than there was. 

The price just naturally goes down! 

The chart above shows how the cycle goes. 
Less pork—higher prices through the summer fol- 
lowed by more pork, lower prices during the winter. 

Remember, summertime is the time when a 
big new meat crop is “growing up” on America’s 


farms and ranches. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquariers, Chicago . 


Members throughout the U.S. 
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NEW CHAMPION 
OF THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC 


Republic Rubber ex- 
tends congratulations to the 
men responsible for the new 
super liner United States. By 
establishing new world’s records 
~for.trans-oceanic ship travel, this 
Feat vessel makes an indelible 
pression on the history of 
““*American resourcefulness and in- 
«maustry. It is with admiration and 
mmaxespect that Republic Rubber 
ends congratulations to the 
genited States Lines Company; to 
Gibbs and Cox, Inc., the architect; 
the Newport News Shipbuilding 
“and Dry Dock Company, builders, 
and to Commodore Harry Man- 
The 4-1]2 block long leviathan, which has A 7 “ 
just broken all existing east]west records for ning and his men who guided the 
ships crossing the North Atlantic, is complete- vessel to her early records. 


4 sary and with Republic Rubber Fire Hose 


. @ hose well suited to protect America’s 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN 1,- OHIO 





most valuable structures. —— Fire Hose, 
made with long-lasting rubber tube surround- 
ed by mildew-proofed jackets of flawless cot- 
on fabric, offers you the highest degree vi 
afety, economy and efficiency. Like all pro 

cts of Industrial Rubber, Republic Fire Hose 


is sold locally through expert —— Dis- INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
ributors. Write today for his address 
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Newsgram 


Whether it's Stevenson or Eisenhower will depend on one simple thing: 

Are people fed up? Do war, high taxes, scandals, high living costs create a 
deep urge for change? If so, then Eisenhower's chances are good. 

Or are people satisfied? Do they fear that change might bring hard times, 
unemployment, less security? If so, then Stevenson's chances are good. 

"Ike" will work the “time for change" theme. Adlai will stress the theme: 
"You never had it so good, why take a chance on change?" 

It's going to be a horse race all the way. 





Things, at home, will be good in November. Jobs will be plentiful. 

Industry is going to be humming. Steel is assured of 12 to 18 months of 
capacity operations after the strike. Autos face a busy period. ? 

Automobile output will hold high into 1953 at least. Output loss, due to 
the steel strike, will be about 400,000. It will take time to make up. 

Appliances, superabundant a while back, now are in balance with demand. 

Arms output really is starting to roll. It will hold high into 1954. 

Business, in other words, is going to be good. That is an advantage for 
Stevenson, something of a problem for Eisenhower. It reduces an urge for change, 
tends to make people more contented with things as they are. 











War, however, is an offsetting irritant, a prod toward change. 

Truce prospect before election seems dim. War in Korea, to Communists, is 
just part of over-all maneuvering in the world. 

End to war, if there ever is to be one, will come in an over-all deal, not 
a deal limited to Korea. Communists want to try their stuff on the next Presi- 
dent of the United States, who will not be Truman. 

The showdown with Communists will face the next President. 











Casualties, as a result, will go on at rate of about 25,000 a year. 

Draft will continue. Draft rate will be held down this election year. 

Youths will continue to face uncertainty. Parents will continue to be dis- 
turbed by the prospect of service in Korea for their young sons. 

That's an advantage for Eisenhower. There is irritation. 





High living costs will irritate, too. Rents keep edging up. 

Food is going to continue expensive. Drought is cutting truck crops. Heat 
and drought are hurting pastures. Milk, dairy products will be affected. 

Eggs are back near a dollar a dozen in some places. Pork is to cost more. 

Steak and hamburgers are likely to be cheaper, though. Drought in some 
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areas is forcing cattle raisers to sell. Lots of beef is in sight for autumn, 
High cost of living is an issue that can help Eisenhower. 





Mail service is slower. That's been an issue in the past. 

High taxes hurt the party in power. Scandals, involving taxes, can be 
developed into a political issue of real importance. 

Strikes, likewise, if coming near election time, have an effect. 

Irritants are the counter to good times. If voters are irritated they 
sometimes tend to forget their comforts and vote for change. 





Steel-strike effects will be slow to wear off. Steel is not suddenly to be 
available to meet all demands. It takes time to refill pipe lines. 

Loss of steel, due to strike, will exceed 20 million tons. 

Armament output, as a result, is delayed, stretched out. Peak of arms 
production will be delayed at least 3 months into late 1953. 

New-car Supplies, very low now, will take 2 or 3 months to replenish at a 
time when current demand is running ahead of limited production. Auto producers 
will not suddenly get all the steel they need. Appliances are in somewhat the 
same position as automobiles and armament. 

Steel strike wiped out most inventories of steel, slowed production of 
products made of steel. Effect is to delay any real downturn in business. 
There's already been a mild strike-induced adjustment in business. 














A coal strike may be next. Coal supplies right now are at a record. 

Coal, above ground, can meet needs for more than 80 days. 

A strike in coal, if one comes, is likely to be prolonged. Steel was down 
53 days at a single stretch before supplies were exhausted. Coal could be down 
80 days before the same kind of crisis developed. 

Coal miners, strike or no strike, face a limit on days of work. 

















Strikes, some observers suggest, are being used to keep things balanced. 

Steel, before strike, faced a surplus and a gradual cut in output. That 
means shorter work weeks, maybe some layoffs. A strike, stopping work for the 
industry abruptly, cleared away the surplus, resulted in wage and price rises, 
assured a long period of high-level operations for all. 

Coal is up against an even more severe case of oversupply. A strike, if 
long enough, might reduce supplies, result in wage and price rises. Then would 
follow a period of high-level operations, bigger profits, more pay. 

The idea is being hinted at in some official quarters that the leaders of 
labor may be economic planners at heart, applying a formula for keeping supply 
and demand in some balance at a firm-to-rising level of wages, prices. 


A new turn of price inflation is improbable. Prices are in a new trend 
upward. Price rise, however, will be moderate, not rapid, not accompanied by a 
run on the part of the public for goods. 

Strike effects and drought, combined, may lead to a further rise of 1 or 2 
per cent in the living-cost level by late 1952. 

A check to the rise in prices now seems likely by early 1953. 

Deflation, a test of price levels, a slowing in business, is not likely 
until midyear, 1953, or later. Good times seem probable for a year ahead. 
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Q How popular is beer 
in the American market basket? 








A 


So popular it is now included in the 
(Government’s Consumers’ Price Index. 


The Federal Government’s Consumers’ Price Index tells us how 
much and what kind of food items the people of this nation 
put into their market baskets. Along with meat, fruit, vegetables, 
and dairy products, beer is computed in this Index—compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics—as a basic part of the average 
moderate-income family’s shopping. Today, beer is served in 
almost two out of three homes in America. 


More about the economic, social, and historical role of the 
beverage of moderation is presented in the book, “Beer and 
Brewing in America.” For a free copy write to the United States 
Brewers Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 ‘tr: 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations “*/0v" 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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Left Wing: Adlai’s Problem . . . Texas and Virginia 
To Bolt? . . . French Finding It Harder to Scare U.S. 


General Eisenhower will move his po- 
litical headquarters from Denver to a 
point in the East before campaigning 
really gets under way. The Republi- 
can nominee may take up residence 
on his farm near Gettysburg, Pa. 


| = 


Richard Nixon, California Senator 
and nominee of Republicans for Vice 
President, is going to carry the cam- 
paign offensive against the Democrats. 
Dwight Eisenhower will operate on the 
higher level of broad policy, avoiding 
some types of attack on an Adminis- 
tration in which he played a part. 


es 


Candidate Eisenhower and the Re- 
publicans are being told that they still 
have a chance to carry Virginia and 
Texas in the South even though the 
Democratic Party avoided a split and 
nominated a Southerner for Vice Pres- 
ident. Virginia Democrats, in particu- 
lar, are miffed at the move of left-wing 
Democrats to try to make them take 
a pledge of loyalty to the party. 


oe: ee 


Adlai Stevenson, as Democratic nom- 
inee, is discouraging any inclination 
of high officials of the Administration 
in Washington to start a trek to 
Springfield to visit him. Stevenson 
hopes to overcome any impression that 
he is tied to the Truman regime or 
that he is taking directions from it. 


Pod 


President Truman discovers that not 
all Democrats are enthusiastic about 
having him wage a whistle-stop cam- 
paign for the ticket. He is finding that 
at least some of the men around 
Stevenson don’t want it. 


x * * 


Friends of Governor Stevenson com- 
pare his literary style with that of Ab- 
raham Lincoln, not that of Woodrow 
Wilson or Winston Churchill. Mr. 
Churchill inclines toward wordiness 
and a few sparkling phrases. Wood- 
row Wilson went in for longer sen- 


tences. Stevenson likes short, direct 
expression. 


x * & 


Some astute Democratic political 
leaders are saying that if the Liberal 
Party in New York backs Governor 
Stevenson in November, as it prob- 
ably will, the Democratic nominee 
will have an excellent prospect of car- 
rying New York State with its 45 elec- 
toral votes. 


x * * 


Leaders of the left wing in the Demo- 
cratic Party, who supported Senator 
Kefauver and Averell Harriman for 
the Democratic nomination, now are 
starting to edge up to Adlai Steven- 
son. Governor Stevenson’s big prob- 
lem may be how to play along with 
left-wing supporters without becom- 
ing their captive. 


x * * 


Bess Truman, the President’s wife, re- 
gards herself as the real victor of the 
Democratic Convention. Mrs. Tru- 
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man, right up to the last, was fearfy! 
that something might happen to upset 
her plans to get Harry Truman out of 
the White House on next January 20, 


xk 


The so-called “palace guard”’ in the 
Truman Administration is starting 
to look for jobs. Some of the White 
House group had hoped up to the last 
that the President could be drafted 
for a third term. 


x * * 


Carl T. Durham, a Representative in 
Congress from North Carolina anda 
former pharmacist, is in line to replace 
the late Senator Brien McMahon as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. He is not likely to be 
as aggressive in promoting atomic de- 
velopment as Senator McMahon was. 


x * * 


It is beginning to be an accepted 
official view that Joseph Stalin will 
keep the war in Korea going at least 
until a new President has taken office 
in the United States. The Korean war 
then can become a bargaining point 
in any moves by a new Administra- 
tion to arrange a deal with the Rus- 
sians. 


x * * 


If truce negotiators in Korea should 
happen to agree upon terms for ex- 
changing prisoners, the Communists 
then will reopen another truce clause 
for discussion that could go on for 
years. 


e 2: @ 


Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary o 
State, turned a cold shoulder to 
France in response to the latest 
French attempt to “high pressure” 
this country into giving a big new 
handout of emergency dollars. Amet- 
ican officials tend to jump into action 
with less alacrity at cries of alarm 
from France that collapse of Govern- 
ment and arms effort is imminent un- 
less more dollars are poured in im- 
mediately. 
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@ Now... American-Standard 


offers a complete selection of fine, 
all-steel kitchen cabinets and acces- 
sories . . . perfect partners for 
American-Standard kitchen sinks. 
Notice these features: Shelves in 
the base and undersink cabinets 


slide in and out. No stretching to 





reach things ’way in the back. One 
of these sliding shelves holds 15 of 
those big #2 cans ... a total of 60 
cans in one cabinet. What’s more, 
shelves and concealed drawers are 
interchangeable . . . can be placed 
where wanted for most convenient 
storage. All surfaces in the smartly- 
styled cabinets are bonderized and 
finished with smooth, easy-to-clean 
enamel. That means they stay white 
and beautiful. 

Another advantage with Ameri- 


can-Standard cabinets is that the 












housewife can start with just a sink 
and undersink cabinet and add 
other matching units as needed. 
The kitchen thus expands to pro- 
vide any amount of additional stor- 
age facilities. 

Of course, there are many other 
outstanding features in these new 
cabinets . . . features that are typi- 
cal of American-Standard planning, 
engineering and skill . . . features 
that once again demonstrate the 
leadership that keeps American- 


Standard first in its field. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. US-82, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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If you could go right out and hand-pick the 
best market for your quality product, chances 
are you’d select typical Holiday families. 

That’s just sound business, because Holiday 
families—now more than 850,000 of them— 
are, first, top-income folks, whose yearly earn- 
ings are three times the national average. 
Second, they’re active, highly responsive 
people who are always alert to new products, 
new ways of making life more pleasurable. 
And, third, they’re people to whom quality in 
everything they own is essential. 

What’s more, when you reach these fami- 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


HOLIDAY 





here’s why there’s more business 
for you in HOLIDAY! 


lies through Holiday, you get your story to 
them when they’re in a pleasure mood—a 
mood to buy. That’s because Holiday is the 
magazine that actually stimulates better liv- 
ing—the magazine that most closely reflects 
America’s changing pattern of better living. 

The right market and the right mood— 
that’s why there’s more business for you in 
Holiday! 

* * * 

*For full information, together with Holiday sales case his- 


tories in your industry, write Promotion Manager, Holiday, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


means Pleasure and Pleasure means Business / 
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saucers.” 
with strange objects. 


péigpeed planes and 
Balloons to tricky beams of light 


Amazing and mysterious things are 
happening in the skies over the United 
States. 

A plane has rocketed through the air 
at twice the speed of sound. 

Other experimental aircraft are in 
fight, testing strange new designs and 
making those who glimpse them won- 
der what’s happening. 

Radio-controlled missiles are doing 
more and more amazing tricks. 

Hundreds of balloons are cours- 
ing the stratosphere. Some dangle 


metal “targets” so radar instru- 
ments can track them to chart 
winds and other weather data. 


Other big plastic bags carry photo- 
graphic plates to register mysteri- 
ous cosmic rays from the outer 
universe. 

Radar screens are picking up 
mysterious objects that appear to 
be flying through the air. 

Experienced pilots are seeing 
“flying saucers” in daylight as well 
as in darkness; their reports con- 
cern real sights, not imagined ones. 

People in back yards are being 
startled by strange lights in the 
sky. 

All these goings on have a part in 
the great “flying saucer” mystery. 

After five years of “saucer” re- 
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the experts are getting to the 
1 big and hii ee U. S. 





ings in the 


isn’t being spied on by outlandish contrap- 
tions in the heavens. There are no ‘‘saucer” 
coveys hovering overhead. But the sights are 
not all imagination, either. 


e Rest 





Four out of five of the things people see 


can be accounted for, conclusively. And there 





ports, the Air Force still is unable to ex- 
plain, with conclusive information, one 
out of five of the strange sights over 


the United States. It claims to have 
solved four out of five reports of fire- 
balls and “flying saucers” by proving 
they were such things as planes, bal- 
loons, missiles, lights—and several hoaxes. 

To get the answer to reports of mys- 
terious objects that cannot now be ab- 
solutely identified, the Air Force is 





‘BLIPS’ ON THE RADAR SCREEN 
. . and lights in the sky 


is a sound, reliable explanation for most of 
the rest. Here is the real story. 








building up a special photographic and 
astronomical division to run down the 
full story of what’s going on in the skies 
and to give the people an answer. 

Mysteries. At this time, scientists and 
Air Force officials best qualified to an- 
swer questions raised about these mys- 
teries say this much categorically: 

Strange sights are being seen in the 
skies—really seen. Objects are being 
picked up by radar that cannot easily be 
explained. Most often, however, 
these sights and objects are reflec- 
tions of light or radio waves, dis- 
torted and magnified by layers of 
air, clouds, dust, or ice crystals. 

Men from Mars or other plan- 
ets definitely are not cruising 
around above the U.S. No little 
pixies, flitting around in “flying 
saucers,” are surveying beachheads 
to land explorers from another 
world. 

Russians are not scouting the 
U.S. with fantastic airships, in pi- 
loted or pilotless devices. 

Space ships are not cruising 
around, tricking pilots, radar op- 
erators and plain citizens with un- 
known rays. 


~CAA An element of mystery, though, 


does remain. This mystery lies in 
the fact that responsible people 
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AIR FORCE PILOTS ARE ALERTED TO CHASE ‘FLYING SAUCERS’ 


. .no men from Mars, no little pixies, no Russians 


es 


. have seen things in the sky that they 


cannot identify or explain. Explanations 
are being pursued by scientists who have 
made researches into the reports and who 
are convinced they have answers to tel] 
what the things are. 

The answers, as these scientists put 
them, are these: 

Reflections, primarily, are causing 
the appearance of “flying saucers.” 

The reflections come, literally, from 
the air. Air is tricky. It is not the same 
temperature and composition every. 
where. Layers of hot air get sandwiched 
between two cold layers. Dust layers 
appear. Mist and ice crystals form at 
some levels. Different layers can form 
anywhere, from a few feet off the ground 
to miles up in the stratosphere. 

Crazy-house mirrors of air are made 
by these layers. They can and do bend 
light and radar waves, forming freak 
pictures. 

Mirages in the desert or over hot pave- 
ments are the most familiar form of 
these pictures. They are familiar be- 
cause they are reflected from a layer of 
air at eye level, and have long been 
seen. 

Now brilliant lights flash across the 
sky, even in midafternoon. A man in 
Texas sees one. To him, it is one of the 
“flying saucers” he has read about. Sci- 
entists explain this event as another 
mirage. 

Something bright, probably the slanted 
windshield of a new car, has thrown a 
beam of sunlight high into the air as the 
car climbed a hill. Reflecting air layers 
caught the beam, flashing it back to the 
Texas observer, miles away from the car. 
Now it is a “flying saucer.” The Texan 
sees it. As the car climbs the hill, the 
saucer speeds through the sky. The car 
hits a bump, the saucer climbs and dips. 
The car tops the hill; the saucer flies al- 
most straight up, at very high speed, then 
disappears. Distance magnifies the speed 
of the image, just as a mirror, jiggled in 
the hand, makes a beam of | sunlight 
dance wildly a block away. 

A pilot, flying in the Rocky Mountains 
suddenly sights a whole flock of “flying 
saucers, flying in formation. Again, it 
is only a mirage, say the scientists. 

What the pilot sees is a bright light, 
reflected onto an air layer from a weather 
balloon or a plane. The air layer over 
mountains is bumpy and the beam skit- 
ters across six or seven bumps. Ever 
bump reflects a separate “saucer,” and 
the whole bunch wings off in tight forma- 
tion. 

A “space ship,” with rows of lighted 
portholes plainly visible, is seen by an 
air-line pilot over North Carolina. It 
races along beside him. 

That, also, is explainable. The plane's 
own image, lighted windows and all, is 
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reflected into the eyes of the pilot. “Foo 
fighters,” often seen by W orld War II 
jlots, were similar—a plane's exhaust 
fames, turned back into the pilot's vi- 
gon by curling air formations off the 
plane’s wings. But the air reflector is 
not as smooth as a mirror, and a startled 
pilot does not recognize the image. 
Colored exhausts—some red, some blue 
or green—trail some of the “flying sau- 
cers.” The exhausts are part of some of 
the mirages, of a more complicated kind. 
This “saucer” is just like the others— 
reflection from an air layer. But the re- 


‘ fector also breaks up part .of the light 


into separate colors, just as mist makes a 
rainbow. Red or blue segments of light 
come through strongest, always at the 
edge of the image, giving the “saucer” 
its exhaust flame. 

Radar confirms the eyes’ views of 
‘fying saucers” in a few cases. 

A radar operator at an airport spots an 
object on his screen. The object seems 
to be a plane. Near it, another plane is 
seen on the radar screen. The plane's pi- 
lot is asked whether he can see anything 
near him. 

Yes, the startled pilot says, he sees a 
light. 

Fighter planes, equipped with radar, 
go up to investigate. The fighter pilot 
sees the light—but it doesn’t show up 
on his radar instrument. 

In such an unusual case, scientists be- 
lieve this happens: 

Airport radar beams, deflected from 
an air layer, strike the ground. Radar 
picks up something like an automobile, 
but it appears to be in the air. Ground 
lights, shooting into the air, reflect from 
nearly the same spot on the air layer. 
The radar image and the light reflection 
seem the same. 

Fighter pilots see the light because it 
spreads out on the air layer, becoming 
visible from many angles. But radar 
beams, lancing out at a different angle 
from the ground radar, bounce different- 
ly and find no image. 

Old phenomena. Why weren't flam- 
ing things seen in the skies before 1947, 
when the first formation of “flying sau- 
cers” was reported over the United 
States? The answer is: They were seen. 

Burning objects in the air have been 
reported occasionally ever since Ezekiel 
recorded wheels in a flaming cloud. The 
gadgets of civilization have vastly in- 
creased the number of things in the air. 
Flight and aerial research puts thou- 
sands of new reflectors in the sky; thou- 
sands of fliers are in the air to see the 
reflections; recent streamlining of auto- 
mobiles created millions of new reflec- 
tors to shoot light into the air; and, since 
the time the saucers were first reported, 
more people have been looking for them 
and reporting them. 
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Strange Things in the Air 






For every 100 reports of “flying saucers” and other 
— strange objects in the sky received by the Air Force: 


because not enough 
details are furnished 
by the observers. 
Sometimes details are 
furnished but the Air 
Force cannot identify 
or explain the object. 














IN NO CASE, says the Air Force, has it found 
proof of any menace to the United States. — 
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Fewer People Voting: 
Why They Stay Home 


Problem for both parties: get 
out the vote. 

Ballot-casting in U.S. is in a 
12-year decline. Number of those 
voting diminishes as the popula- 
tion grows. The drop-off hits both 
Democratic and Republican terri- 
tory. 

A bigger vote is a gamble for 
both parties. There are enough 
stay-at-home voters to swing the 
election either way. 


A strenuous attempt is to be made 
in the 1952 campaign to get more peo- 
ple interested in the outcome of the 
election. Both parties expect to benefit 
by attracting to the polls voters who, 
in the past, have not seemed to care 
who won the Presidency. 

Four years ago, barely 1 out of 2 per- 
sons of voting age bothered to cast a 
ballot for President. Back in 1940, nearly 
2 persons out of 3 voted in the election. 
The downward trend in voting played a 
vital part in the 1948 election. In that 
year, although the number of peo- 
ple of voting age had increased by 
14.3 million over 1940, the number 
of votes actually cast decreased by 
1 million. 

Republicans contend that voters 
stayed home four years ago simply 
because the issues between the 
parties and the candidates were 
not sharp enough; that fighting 
campaign would have brought 
more people to the polls and led to 
a Republican victory. Their claim 
is that Republicans haven't voted 
because the party failed to offer 
a strong opposition. Democrats 
insist that a larger vote means a 
larger total for their party, because 
most people are normally Demo- 
crats. 

The Covergram, at first glance, 
seems to support the Democratic 
claim. The Democratic vote fell 
from 27.2 million in 1940 to 24.1 
million in 1948, for a loss of 3.1 
million. The Republican total fell 
by only 400,000, from 22.3 million 
to 21.9 million. That appears to in- 
dicate that most stay-at-homes in 
1948 were Democrats. 
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Further analysis fails to support such a 
simple explanation. A declining interest 
in voting showed up in all regions of the 
country in 1948. But the results were un- 
even. The Republicans were hurt in the 
farm belt, where that party usually is 
strong. The Democrats were hurt in the 
cities, where they usually predominate. 

It is clear, however, that voters who 
don’t vote could swing the election if 
they did vote. Back in 1940, people of 
voting age numbered 79.4 million and 
nearly 50 million votes were cast for all 
parties. That was a total of 63 per cent. 
In 1948, the number of potential voters 
was just under 94 million, but only 48.8 
million ballots were cast for Democratic, 
Republican, Progressive and_ States’ 
Rights candidates. That was a vote of 
only 52 per cent. This year the voting 
population will be close to 100 million. 
If the 1940 percentage can be reached, 
63 million votes will be cast, or about 
14 million more than four years ago. 
That additional vote could determine 
the outcome. 

The problem is to bring enough 
excitement ‘to the campaign to stir up 
a greater percentage of the voters. Both 
parties will try, because each believes 
that in a large vote lies victory. 


VENA 
CNDAIGN 


Lowest vote, proportionately, always 
shows up in the Solid South, where § 
out of 4 voters never cast a ballot. Ip 
Alabama and South Carolina only 14 per 
cent vote. The main reason probably jg 
that the Democrats usually are so sure of 
victory that voters just don’t care. Re 
publicans believe that a larger vote ig 
the South may give them some States 
perhaps Texas and Virginia, possibly 
Louisiana, South Carolina and Florida, 

In the North, it now is accepted that 
Thomas Dewey could have won the eleg’ 
tion if he had carried the farming 
areas of the Midwest. In this normally) 
Republican territory, Republican voters) 
appear to have stayed home in large 
numbers. In Iowa, the 1944 turnout wag: 
just short of 70 per cent and the State) 
went Republican. In 1948, with a tum 
out of only 60 per cent, the State went 
Democratic. It was the same story in 
Ohio and Wisconsin. In Minnesota a 
lower total vote brought Mr. Truman a 


* larger margin of victorv than Mr. Roose- 
tw) é . 


velt had in 1944. In these States, stay-at 
home votes apparently cost the Re 
publicans heavily. 

But the signs are different in traditional 
Democratic States that went Repub 
lican in 1948 on a small vote. New York 
was Democratic in 1944, when 73 per 
cent of the voters cast ballots, and Re 
publican in 1948 with 62.5 per cent] 
Pennsylvania switched from Democrat 
to Republican when the total vote de- 
clined from 63 per cent to 52.5 per cent, 
The same pattern was followed in New) 
Jersey, Maryland, Oregon and Connecti 
cut. These States had all beew 
Democratic ‘in 1936, 1940 and 
1944. The clear indication is that 
Democratic voters, residing large- 
ly in cities, failed to vote. ; 

In two other States that have 
gone Democratic in presidential 
elections since 1932—Illinois and 
California—a decline in the total 
vote was accompanied by a slim 
Democratic margin. Illinois totals 
dropped from nearly 81 per cent 
in 1944 to 67.5 per cent, and Mr. 
Truman carried the State by only 
34,000 votes. It was even closer in 
California, where the total dropped 
from 64 to 60 per cent. Mr. Tr- 
man won there by only 18,000 
votes. Democrats appear to be on 
shaky ground in these States. 

The record definitely indicates 
that each party has a vital stake in 
drawing a large vote. Republicans 
obviously will try hard to attract 
their full strength in the farm 
States. Democrats will press for a 
large vote in States with big-city 








—Hesse in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


‘TESTING 1-2-3-4' 
Will he go to the polls? 


populations. The result will be a 
vigorous campaign to overcome 
voter apathy. 
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New York, nerve center of industry and commerce. 
First port of the world. Home and workshop for twelve million people. 


Fairbanks-Morse equipment and technical knowledge help New York 
enact its leading role in the drama of American business. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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YY FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + PUMPS « SCALES * HOME 
WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT + RAIL CARS * FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 











How LION is 





Today, Lion Oil Company 

is helping to make the most of 
America’s oil resources. 

By “re-pressuring” to increase the 
output of existing oil fields, 

Lion is lengthening the life of 
those fields and is greatly 


enlarging their expected yield. 


Keep Your Eye On 
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What makes an oil well flow? Oil 
always is found with natural gas 
imprisoned underground under tre- 
mendous pressure. When a well is 
drilled, the gas and oil rush up the 
well seeking release. 

But natural pressures sometimes are 
quickly exhausted. Formerly, when 
that occurred, immense quantities of 
oil were left underground. Now, 
using modern petroleum production 
techniques, Lion forces the gas back 
into the oil structure to maintain oil 
reservoir pressure and production. 
In cooperation with other producers 


LION OIL COMPANY 


El Dorado, Ark. 


A Leader in the Exciting Petro-Chemical Field . . . More Than 60 Petroleum 
and Chemical Products for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture. 


Sucezing MORES 
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in a number of established fields, 
Lion is “squeezing out”’ oil that other- 
wise would be forever lost. 


Lion Oil is constantly increasing the 
efficiency of its operations—in ex- 
ploration, production, and refining, 
and in finding new and profitable 
uses for oil and natural gas. In addi- 
tion to gasolines and motor oils, Lion 
petro-chemistry has brought into 
being a host of useful products, 
ranging from weed killers to nitrogen 
fertilizers: More than 60 petroleum 
and chemical products now contrib- 
ute to the growth of Lion Oil. 
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How would Adlai Stevenson run the U. S. 
Government? Take a look at the way he runs 


As Governor, he watches expenses. Under 
him the State is spending less than it takes 


CHICAGO 


The record of Adlai Stevenson as 
Governor of Illinois gives some clues 
to the policies he would follow and the 
personalities he would enlist to help him 
as President. 

In Illinois, the problems of a Governor 
are not those of a President of the United 
States. Issues affecting labor have not 
been acute. Budget problems are on a 
scale far different from the nation’s. Yet 
tiere is a record of attitudes and actions 
that shows the probable approach of a 
Governor to the issues that confront a 
President. 

The way he operates. Voters are 
interested in a candidate’s attitudes to- 
ward business, his attitude toward big 
spending, toward a balanced budget, his 





HOW STEVENSON RUNS HIS STATE 


4-Year Record Gives Clues to What He’d Do in White House 






in. Some taxes have gone up, but not all. 
He’s sympathetic to business, friendly with 


labor, has had no serious problem with 


record on taxes, his reaction to scandals. 
In part, the record is given in the chart 
on page 20. There are other parts of the 
record that are revealing. 

Budget. In each year of his term in 
office, Governor Stevenson has shown a 
surplus of income over outgo. In the 
1951 fiscal year, that surplus was 113 
million dollars. The latest Stevenson 
budget, for the two-year period, 1951- 
53, is larger than the pre-Stevenson 
budget, but it carries higher salaries, 
and considerably more money for high- 
ways, public schools and State hospitals. 
His second budget, however, is smaller 
than his first. 

Taxes. To help pay for the highway 
program, gasoline taxes have gone from 
3 cents to 5 cents a gallon and truck- 
license fees have been sharply in- 
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‘SUMMER SCHOOL’ 
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—Berryman in the Washington Evening Star 


GOVERNOR STEVENSON 
Professional politicians have dubbed him ‘’Sir Galahad” 


either. He moves fast in emergencies. 
Here is a report on how Stevenson governs. 


creased. There has been no increase in 
general-revenue taxation. Illinois has 
no State income tax and the Governor 
has never advocated one. There is no 
sign that he leans to a “soak the rich” 
tax policy. 

Debt. The State debt, under Steven- 
son, has been trending downward ex- 
cept for the increase caused by a vet- 
erans’ bonus voted under the preced- 
ing administration. Bonus payments 
now have dwindled and the debt is 
decreasing. 

Labor relations. The Governor has 
had no serious labor problems. He suc- 
cessfully sponsored stronger workmen’s 
compensation laws and improved mine- 
safety laws. Illinois has no State Taft- 
Hartley Act and no antistrike law. The 
Governor is on record as favoring mod- 





—Wide World 
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Stevenson's Record in Illinois 





1947-49 Budget 1951-53 Budget 
New Before Stevenson Under Stevenson 


Appropriations... . $1,087,460,000 —_$1,364,700,000 


Major increases are: 66 million dollars more for schools; 51 million in 
public assistance; 28 million for State hospitals; 43 million for highway 
maintenance; 40 million for State-supported colleges and universities. 
Largest decreases are: 35 million dollars less for capital improvements (land 
‘and byildings); and 1.5 million dollar decrease in airport grants. 





Average Number of Employes 

ws | July-Dec., 1948 daly Dec., 1951 
This le-o:nat incenizce of 1,374 employes. Most of intvense ls eccounted 

for by better staffing of hospitals—doctors, nurses, attendants, etc., and a 


large expansion in highway construction and maintenance. Elsewhere, 
pay rolls often were reduced. 


People on Old-Age Rolls: (ic esitns 
May, 1948 


- Number of Pensioners . . . 127,000 114,000 
Total Payments .. . $5,500,000 $5,900,000 
Average Pension . . . $43 $51 


Stevenson, as Governor, ordered an examination of the old-age rolls, 
case by case. The undeserving were weeded out and removed from the 
rolls. These added up to a rather sizeable number. Higher employment 
also tended to cut the rolls by reducing the number in need of State 
assistance. 





May, 1951 


e 
for : 


Jan.-Dec., 1948 Jan.-Dec., 1952 
Awards ... $32,100,000 $100,000,000 


The Illinois highway program for 1952, in terms of cost, is to be about 
double that of any past year. Contracts awarded so far this year total 61 
million dollars, with an additional 39 million scheduled. The Governor 
found the State's roads in bad shape when he took office, and set out to 
rebuild them. 
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ification rather than repeal of the fed. 
eral Taft-Hartley Act. 

He has had two heads of the State 
Labor Department, one from CIO and 
the other from AFL. He has maip. 
tained friendly relations with union 
leaders but is not regarded as a mili. 
tant champion of labor. 

Business relations. Governor Steven. 
son is a former lawyer for corporations, 
He enjoys close personal friendships 
with many business and financial leaders 
of the Midwest. Illinois businessmen say 
they have found him accessible and 
usually sympathetic when they have had 
problems to present. But there are excep. 
tions. He is at odds with motor-truck 
operators because of his advocacy of 
higher license fees. 

Some businessmen also feel that the 
Governor relies too much on university 
cloisters for advice and programs. But 
businessmen generally do not regard 
him with the disfavor in which many 
view President Truman or the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Many of them gave 
money and support to his 1948 campaign 
for Governor and intend to help him in 
his presidential campaign. 

Scandals. Two major scandals cropped 
up in the Stevenson administration—one 
involving counterfeit cigarette-tax stamps 
and the other involving horse meat 
passed by State inspectors as beef ham- 
burger. The Governor acted quickly and 
personally in both instances, instead of 
leaving the matters to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. He broke the cigarette-tax racket 
by ordering raids by State police. He 
removed the State official in charge, a 
personal friend, almost as soon as the 
horse-meat scandal was discovered, for 
failing to stop the horsemeat sales. 

Disorder. The Governor dispatched 
the National Guard to put down a race 
disturbance in the Chicago suburb of 
Cicero after local police were unable to 
maintain order. He is on record as say- 
ing that he will not tolerate any rough 
handling of individuals or destruction of 
property, whatever the cause or however 
high passions are aroused. In the Cicero 
incident he acted promptly. 

Appointments. Governor Stevenson 
takes pride in the caliber of men he has 
induced to accept appointments to top 
State jobs. He has had two well-known 
businessmen as State directors of finance, 
who supervise State spending. He per- 
suaded a top corporation purchasing 
agent to direct State purchases. He put 
the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
which regulates utility rates, on a bi- 
partisan basis. He has a topflight social- 
service executive as head of his Welfare 
Department. A former administrative 
assistant and Chicago lawyer heads the 
Insurance Department. 

The consensus in Illinois is that, 
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under Governor Stevenson, party poli- 
tics takes a back seat in administration 
of State affairs. Professional politicians 
sometimes refer to him sarcastically as 
“Sir Galahad.” 

Politics. When it comes to appoint- 
ing lesser officials, however, the Gover- 
nor is influenced by. practical politics. 
A good many State jobs are filled on the 
recommendation of the Democratic po- 
litical machine in Chicago controlled by 
Jacob Arvey. Others are filled after con- 
sulting with political leaders in the State. 

In this respect, Stevenson resembles 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He fills top jobs 
on the basis of ability and personal pref- 
erence. For other jobs he listens to 
party leaders. 

State program. The Governor ap- 
pears to have been fairly successful in 
pushing through his administrative pro- 
gram. He won approval for 78 bills to 
improve efficiency along lines recom- 
mended by a “littlke Hoover Commis- 
sion.” The State constitution now can be 
amended more easily. He changed the 
State police force from a nest of patron- 
age to an efficient enforcement agency. 
Then he used State police to stamp out 
gambling where local officials winked at 
the law. He also is noted for vetoing 
“pork barrel” appropriations. 

He failed to get a State Fair Employ- 
ment Practices law. The legislature has 
twice refused an FEPC. The Governor 
believes firmly that discrimination in 
employment should be banned by law 
and he is on record as supporting some 
form of federal action for this purpose 
if States and localities do not act. 

Pay rolls. Under Stevenson, the 
State pay roll has increased from 28,312 
to 29,686, for a net gain of 1,374. That 
increase, however, includes an addition 
of 1,565 employes in the Public Wel- 
fare Department, which operates State 
hospitals that had been understaffed, 
and a large pay-roll increase in the 
Highway Department. 

Meanwhile, the Governor succeeded 
in firing 1,300 persons holding super- 
fluous State jobs. He also has raised 
State salaries by 10 per cent. 

Pension rolls. State public-assistance 
rolls were examined case by case under 
Stevenson’s orders and 13,000 old-age 
pensioners have been eliminated. 

The Stevenson record stops short 
of disclosing his attitude toward major 
national problems. He has never had to 
face a serious strike. Farm prices have 
been no concern of his, nor has foreign 
policy. A State budget is easier to bai- 
ance than a national budget and han- 
dling a pay roll of 2 million is more diffi- 
cult than one of 30,000. Nevertheless, 
the Governor appears to have proved 
himself to be moderate in his views and 
forthright in action as a State executive. 
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STAFF CONFERENCE: TOP-LEVEL JOBS ARE CAREFULLY FILLED 





THE WORK DAY IS LONG QUICK LUNCH ON THE JOB 
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MUCH OF HIS PROGRAM HAS BEEN WRITTEN INTO LAW 
Like ‘FDR,’ he can play politics on two levels 
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EIGHTH ARMY RESERVE AREA 


Dear Folks: 

We are in bivouac in the midst of sev- 
eral Korean villages. This location pre- 
sents opportunities to me as a tourist, but 
problems as an officer. 

The degree of poverty and malnutri- 
tion is appalling. Little children sur- 
round our enclosure asking, “Chop, 
chop” (food), all day long. Before I went 
over to the hospital for treatment of an 
infection, I noticed one little child, a 
boy about 10 years old, riding papoose- 
style on his sister's back. He had what I 
think was scurvy. His head was a hair- 
less patch of scaly flesh. So at the hospital 
I got some vitamin B complex and 
ascorbic acid for the child, after confirm- 
ing my impressions with one of the 
doctors. 

This afternoon I took our ROK sol- 
dier (a very useful fellow, indeed), and 
sought out the family of the little boy. 
Using the soldier as an interpreter, I 
found the boy’s father (his mother was 
out scrounging food) and instructed him 
how to give the tablets to the youngster. 
There was another boy, age about 3 or 
4, who had impetigo, a skin infection. I 
recommended the same treatment for 
him. 

Thanks for the clipping about rota- 
tion. The new system certainly has its 
inequalities. For instance, when we were 
in corps reserve we got only two points 
a month, even as the alert battalion, al- 
though every time the phone rang at 
night chills would run down our spines 
for fear we would have to counterattack. 
We never knew until we got close to the 
front whether it was the real McCoy. 
Furthermore, as a unit we worked hard- 
er in reserve, and took chances with live 
ammo in training, than many four-point 
outfits near the front. All this time a 
quartermaster depot down the road was 
getting three points a month. Morale has 
definitely suffered under this new sys- 
tem. @ 


IN ARMY RESERVE 


Dear Folks: 

Recently we got a new division com- 
mander, General X, and a new assistant 
division commander, General Y. These 
generals are hell for getting around and 
inspecting. They have these two-seated 
helicopters to which no place is inac- 
cessible. 
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Life in the Forgotten War 


Tension, Raids, Disease, Mosquitoes—an Officer's Letters 





Korean war, almost for- 
gotten by millions, still is 
real and dangerous to thou- 
sands of young Americans 
doing the fighting. 

Despite truce lulls, it is a 
shooting war that kills. It’s 
a grinding, wearing vigil 
against filth and the enemy. 

Here is the soldier's war, 
told in letters from a young 
American officer to his fam- 
ily back home. 











Training goes on as usual. The weath- 
er has been excellent, though a little 
warm. Ammo shortages are beginning to 
hit us, though. & 


IN ARMY RESERVE 
Dear Folks: 


Tomorrow I have to be at division for 
an orientation by the G-3. I am one of 
several officers chosen to be umpires in 
training Since there is a 


maneuvers. 





"~United Press 
‘CHOP, CHOP’ (FOOD) 
. malnutrition is appalling” 


oe 


good chance we shall go back into the 
line in the next two weeks, I am taking 
all my gear with me. I already have sent 
my winter stuff home. & 


IN MANEUVER AREA 
Dear Folks: 


We are up here at “Aggressor” camp. 
Shortly we will receive our maps and 
umpire hats, etc., then tomorrow we 
will make a detailed reconnaissance. The 
problem area goes over 20,000 meters of 
the roughest terrain I have ever seen. No 
hill is less than 640 meters high. & 


IN MANEUVER AREA 
Dear Folks: 


I have been extremely active the past 
six days with the maneuvers. Yesterday 
we finished the Greeks—or, rather, | 
should say they finished us. They really 
did a magnificent job on those hills. 

One American soldier broke his leg as 
he came down a steep, rocky stream bed 
behind me. 

So far the Greeks have done far su- 
perior to other units going through our 
problem. Those people are soldiers from 


the word “go.” & 


IN MANEUVER AREA 
Dear Folks: 

Yesterday afternoon I finished my 
duties as an umpire. What a relief! 
Those hills are man-killers. 

I heard today that two regiments now 
in the line are receiving up to 8,000 
rounds of artillery fire daily from the 
Chinese Communists. One _ battalion 
moved its line forward last week and 
suffered about 150 casualties. Several 
tanks also were lost. These casualties are 
only an indication of the casualties we 
would have if we tried to crack the Chi- 
nese line frontally. & 


IN MANEUVER AREA 
Dear Folks: 

The maneuvers definitely have been 
finished. The Puerto Ricans turned out 
to be as tough as the Greeks, and when 
you say, “Go,” they go, immediately. & 


AT THE FRONT 


Dear Folks: 
Last night we relieved an ROK divi- 
sion. With my 79-man group, I took over 
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fom an entire ROK company of 210 
men. 

These ROK soldiers are terrific, and 
heir positions are the finest I have 
wer seen—bunkers with three to five 
et of logs, deep communication 
yenches all over the position, and tun- 
nels all through the hill. 

My position is not far from the one 
which I occupied when our outfit was in 
the line last winter. 

Most of my men are green, so I am 
having to keep them on the hall. 

The Chinese are firmly entrenthed 
just about 1,500 yards to my front. Their 
utillery is active. Yesterday the com- 
pany next to mine had one killed and 
10 wounded. So far, I haven’t been 
touched. 

This strong-point defense we have is 
atisfactory, but I expect a lot of artillery 
and several probes, The intense action 
wiich you have been reading about is 
oily a short distance away. 

Although I have slept only about four 
out of the past 48 hours, I feel right 
god. There is a terrific stream on 
my hill, and I had the best (also the 
coldest) shower and shave I have had 
in Korea. 

That’s all for now. I have a lot of co- 
odinating to do with my _fire-control 
people. 


AT THE FRONT 


Dear Folks: 

The Chinese have more and _ better 
utillery in this area than we have. This 
battalion suffered about 35 casualties in 
thee days. Every time our tank com- 
mander shoots his 90s, the Chinese toss 
back rounds of 120-mm. 

My wire communication is a_ little 
weak, but slowly I am working it out. 
My aim is to be able to observe and con- 
tol tank fire, all of our artillery, 4.2 
mortars and 81 mortars. 

My men are so thinly spread along the 
hill that I must have good support. For- 
tunately, our bunkers are good enough 
% that, if I get an attack and serious 
fenetration, I can order the men into 
their bunkers and bring artillery fire on 
ou position. That procedure is a most 
elective measure, but I hope I don't 
have to resort to it. 

Chinese run around these valleys a lot 
at night. I am leading a two-squad am- 
bush patrol tomorrow night. The ambush 
will be about 300 yards in front of our 
left flank, where we found fresh Chinese 
sneaker-shoe footprints. 

Most of the enlisted men in this out- 
fit, being replacements, are green and 
scared, Further, there is an acute short- 
age of illuminating shells, so we lose 
about 100 grenades a night—men throw- 
ing at noises. 
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AT THE FRONT 
Dear Folks: 


Last night, I led a two-squad ambush 


patrol. From 2100 last night until 0400, 
we lay in position about 400 vards to the 


north of our main line of resistance, but 
no Chinese. 

The only successful ambushing was 
done by the mosquitoes, which accom- 


plished at least four successful air strikes 


on each member of the patrol. It was 
hell to sit there so long and not be able 
to slap those mosquitoes. Lieutenant C, 


a of Ba ‘ 
a a 


his lines O.K. All hell broke loose. First, 
protective flares went off, etc. I was the 
key man in the battalion because my ob- 
servation 
where the action took place and also my 
switchboard was the only one that could 
handle the various calls.) 


post commands the _ terrain 


(Now the alert is off. The Chinese 
have withdrawn, I think.) 

The progress of the Korean laborers 
was slowed down today by the rock they 
encountered. So, after they — finished 
work, I got our tank platoon commander 
to fire some high-explosive shells into 
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PUERTO RICO’S FINEST 
“‘When you say, ‘Go,’ they go!”’ 


a platoon leader, has an ambush of sim- 
ilar duration tonight. I arranged for him 
to have an ample supply of DDT bombs 
and insect repellent. 

The gaps in our main line of resist- 
ance, inherent in our strong-point de- 
fense, have attracted numerous Chinese 
patrols. We have pin pointed their most 
common routes, we think, and we hope 
our ambuscades will yield results. Corps 
and Division are crying for prisoners. 

With our return to the line, we have 
received a labor detail of Korean service 
corpsmen. Our company has 25. Their 
first project is to build a bunker for our 
kitchen. 

(Time out for Chinese probe—Lieu- 
tenant C’s ambush was discovered by 25 
Chinese. C slipped and slithered out 
from between a Chinese attempt to en- 
velop him in a pincers and got back to 


the excavation. That loosened _ the 


rock. & 


AT THE FRONT 


Dear Folks: 

I started over to see my captain today, 
at his position, which is some distance 
from mine. I got halfway there and was 
waved back by another jeep, coming the 
other way. The Chinese were shelling 
the road. My battalion commander was 
in a jeep in front of me, and he got hit 
in the leg with shrapnel when he stopped 
to give first aid to an NCO whose right 
leg had just been blown off. & 


AT THE FRONT 
Dear Folks: . 


This is the happiest day of my life. I 
have just received orders to gohome. & 
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Way Out for Reservists: 
Many Can Quit April 1 


There is a new deal coming 
for Reserve officers in Army and 
Air Force. Status of thousands is 
altered by new laws. 

Half of these Reserve officers 
on active duty are eligible for 
release next April. 

It's going to be a big job and 
a big worry for the services. De- 
tailed plans for handling the 
change-over have yet to be set- 
tled. But the general way it will 
work is known. 

Here are the answers to ques- 
tions Reservists are asking. 


Reservists with officers’ commissions 
in the Army or Air Force are to be 
vitally affected by two little-under- 
stood laws, passed during the closing 
days of Congress and now being im- 
plemented by the armed services. 

Under one of the new laws, all Army 
and Air Force Reserve commissions that 
were granted prior to April 1, 1948, will 
be terminated by April 1, 1953. This is 
what thousands of World War II officers 
have been waiting for. Those who wish 
to leave the service thus will have their 
first opportunity since the war began in 
Korea. 

Under the other law, the Army and 
Air Force must notify all Reserve officers 
by July 1, 1953, of a chance to accept a 
new-type, permanent Reserve commis- 
sion. 

These new laws pose mighty head- 
aches for the armed forces. Half or more 
of the Army’s Reserve officers now on 
active duty—who number 75,000 and 
make up about 80 per cent of all active- 
duty officers—will be able legally to walk 
off their posts on April 1, 1953. The Air 
Force stands to lose its legal hold on an 
equally important fraction of its corps of 
officers. 

As Congress wrote the laws, the Army 
and Air Force must comb through their 
entire corps of Reserve officers, on active 
duty and at home, within the next 11 
months and offer each one, except those 
recently commissioned, a chance to re- 
sign or an opportunity to apply for an 
indefinite-term commission. 
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It’s a big, touchy administrative prob- 
iem. It comes in the midst of a war, a 
political campaign, and a period of rapid 
personnel turnover due to the operation 
of the draft. 

Actually, the two services have not 
produced detailed plans for handling the 
officer-release and recommissioning pro- 
grams. Lawyers are still studying the 
laws, working to interpret them. But the 
main questions from the individual Re- 
servist’s standpoint now can be answered. 
Here is the story, in question and answer 
form: 

Can any Army or Air Force Reserve 
officer who was commissioned during or 
soon after World War II resign his com- 
mission next April? 

He won't have to resign. If he hasn’t 
accepted a new commission by then, his 
old commission will expire automatically 
on midnight of April 1, 1953. This ap- 
plies to everyone whose present commis- 
sion is dated prior to April, 1948. The 
deadline on regular Reserve commissions 
is based on a provision that they will 
expire six months after the Japanese 
Peace Treaty went into effect, provided 
the commissions have been held five 
years or more. 

Then why won't most Reserve commis- 
sions expire next October? 

Because Congress, in Public Law 450, 
extended them for about six months. 
That was done after the Army and Air 
Force asked for more time for recom- 
missioning officers who are willing to 
keep their Reserve status. They feared 
they might lose 10,000 to 20,000 Reserve 
officers then on active duty if the dead- 
line came in October. 

So if a five-year Army or Air Force 
Reserve officer doesn’t accept a new com- 
mission he becomes a “pure civilian” on 
April 1, 1953? 

That is correct. 

Will promotions accepted since World 
War II affect his status? 

Yes, if they are “permanent” promo- 
tions. Most promotions now given to 
officers on active duty are “temporary.” 
But an officer who is given a permanent 
promotion, say from lieutenant to cap- 
tain, accepts a new commission at the 
same time. In that case, he must serve for 
five years from the date of that commis- 
sion. You figure everything from the date 
on your present commission. 

Must a five-year Reservist take an ex- 
amination if he wants to retain his com- 
mission? 
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RESERVISTS ‘ON FILE’ 
. . . an administrative headache 


No. He will get a letter sometime be- 
fore next April from the Army or Ait 
Force offering a chance to sign up for 
a new commission, good for an indefinite 
period. By law, he must be grante? such 
a commission if he wants it, as | mg as 
he is physically fit and meets the stand- 
ards prescribed ‘for an officer in his 
service. 

How about officers with National Guard 
commissions—does the April deadline af- 
fect them? 

No. Guardsmen already have indef- 
nite-term commissions. 

What of Navy and Marine Reserve off- 
cers—are they affected by all this? 

They are not affected by the new laws. 
Indefinite-term commissions already have 
been granted to all Navy and Marine Re- 








serve officers, as well as National Guards- 
men, so that they will not terminate 
when Army and Air Force commissions 
do. 

How about World War II “temporary” 
officers in the Army—the ones who did 
not accept Reserve commissions after the 
war? 

They will be “pure civilians” next 
October 28. Technically, these AUS offi 
cers are not Reservists, so that they will 
not be subject to recall after being re 
leased six months past the effective date 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty last April. 
Unless they apply for Reserve commis- 
sions, the services will have no more hold 
on them at that time. 
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FORCED UNIONISM—LOSING GROUND? 


labor leaders have lost a key 

hattle in their fight for more 
r over workers. That shows 
in the steel settlement. - 

Real issue was control more 
than wages. Labor, demanding 
a“union shop,” saw steel as a 
darting point for other industry. 

The union lost. By resisting to 
the end, steel employers may 
have checked a trend that has 
been spreading through industry 
in recent years. 


PITTSBURGH 

The great, unanswered question of 
the highly expensive strike in steel is 
this: Why did a union and an industry 
kt the nation drift close to disaster 
oer the issue of whether all workers 
in the steel industry should be re- 
quired to join the union to hold a job? 





GOING ... 


‘Yes,’ Say Steel Heads; 


Even before the strike, 90 per cent or 
more of the steelworkers were union 
members. On the surface it appeared 
that the union would not gain much by 
winning the other 10 per cent. Why 
force workers to give up an average of 
$600 each to win this point? It appeared, 
too, that the companies would not be 
conceding a great deal if they agreed 
that all workers should be union mem- 
bers. Why sacrifice production and 
profits to resist? 

Answers to these and other questions 
were sought from union and company 
sources after the nation’s most costly 
steel strike had been settled. 

What becomes clear is that, beneath 
the surface, the issue in steel ran very 
deep. On that issue the union lost. The 
effect is going to be of widespread im- 
portance, not alone in steel, but in many 
other industries as well. 

One result already is apparent in the 
important aluminum industry. Loss of 
the fight to impose a “union shop” in 
steel led the aluminum workers’ union 
to settle without requiring that all work- 
ers of this industry join up. The alumi- 





GOING ... 


‘Maybe,’ Admits Labor 


num workers quickly fell in line behind 
the steelworkers and agreed to steel’s 
“union shop” compromise. 

To employers in steel, the basic issue 
had seemed clear in the beginning. 
Steel tends to set the pattern of labor 
relations in basic industries. The union, 
with help of Government, was trying at 
this time to force a “union shop.” All 
workers, to hold their jobs, then would 
be required to become union members. ° 
This requirement, if won in steel, would 
become a basic condition of settlement 
in other industries. 

Employers in steel decided that 
they were fighting to a conclusion an 
issue of deep concern to employers in 
industry generally. 

In their opinion, a “union shop” is not 
desirable. The employer, if operating a 
“union shop,” enforces a condition that 
no person can be employed unless he re- 
mains in good standing with the union 
by paying his dues. If union leadership 
fails to satisfy its membership, the em- 
ployer must enforce membership re- 
gardless. There is none of the benefit of 
competition that comes when nonunion 
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GONE 


Philip Murray held out in vain for a “union shop”’ in steel 
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workers are present to act as a spur to 
the union. When membership is guaran- 
teed, the union is under little pressure 
to give a good account of itself. 

The steel industry, barred from mo- 
nopoly practices in the field of manage- 
ment, is convinced that great disadvan- 
tages grow from monopoly privileges on 
the part of a union. The industry, out of 
its experience, feels that competition is 
good for a union just as it is good for 
management. 

On this issue steel management fought 
both union and Government, and won. 

Managers of big steel companies gen- 
erally accept unions, but they also think 
unions may be growing too powerful. 
Why, they ask, should they help unions 
increase that power by agreeing to ac- 
cept compulsory union membership as 
a condition of employment? As _ these 
employers see it, union membership 
should be strictly voluntary. 

If the “union shop” is accepted as 
standard practice in industry, there will 
be added pressure for the “closed shop.” 
That is one fear that caused the steel 
people to resist the union so long this 
time. The “closed shop” is prohibited by 
law for the time being, but acceptance 
of compulsory union membership in the 
form of the “union shop” is considered 
a step toward acceptance of the form 
known as the “closed shop.” In a “closed 
shop,” an employer must hire only union 
members, with the union providing them 
through a “hiring hall.” 

The steel union, in holding out so 
long, concluded that its last chance to 
gain a “union shop” in basic industry 
with the help of Government might be 
at hand. By early 1953, there will be a 
new President. Whichever candidate is 
elected, he is not counted upon to throw 
the immense weight of Government on 
the union side. 

To union leaders, the “union shop” 
appeared very desirable. If it was ob- 
tained in steel, other industries could 
be expected to fall in line. A “union 
shop” guarantees a steady source of in- 
come for the union. There then is less 
chance that workers might drift away 
or fail to pay dues during a period when 
the union is unable to show annual gains 
in pay, or in a period of depression when 
employment might be falling and there 
might be pressure to reduce wages or 
hold them at existing levels. 

If the steel union had been able to get 
the “union shop,” unions generally would 
have been in stronger position to demand 
changes in, or repeal of, the Taft-Hartley 
Act. One of their real objections to the 
law is that it protects a worker from be- 
ing fired for bucking the leaders of his 
union. If the “union shop” became rooted 
in industry, the union leaders could be 
expected to try to get back the power 
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Steelworkers: 














Photo: CIO Steelworkers 
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they once had to fire those who oppose 
them in their unions. 

The “union shop,” too, would end the 
“free rides” of workers who gained the 
benefit of union bargaining for higher 
wages and better working conditions 
without paying dues to the union. It 
would also reduce union operating costs 
by cutting down the number of organiz- 
ers needed. Organizers are the men who 
recruit new members for the union and 
who try to keep old members from drop- 
ping out. In a “union shop,” where every- 
body has to join, there is nothing for an 
organizer to do. 

Philip Murray, as president of the 
Steelworkers, has had to sit back and 
watch two of his biggest rivals put over 
the “union shop” in their industries— 
John L. Lewis, in coal, and Walter Reu- 
ther, in autos—and he had hoped this 
time to catch up with them. Competition 
between labor leaders is keen. They try 
to outdo each other in producing for 
their members. Murray thought he might 
be able to hold out long enough to get 
the same sort of “security” that Lewis 
and Reuther had won for their unions. 

Both sides, in’ other words, regarded 
the issue as fundamental. 

What came out of the strike in steel 
was far short of what the union wanted. 
Members of the union, now employed, 
must stay in the union until 15 days 
before the contract expires, or at least 
until mid-1954. Then they can get out, 
if they want to, and still hold their jobs. 
Nonunion members may stay out of the 
union and keep right on working. New 
employes must apply for union member- 
ship, when hired, but may withdraw 
their applications after two weeks on the 
job. If they withdraw, they have not 
actually become union members. And 
they can go right on working without 
joining the union. 

That is far from a full “union shop.” 

Employers in steel and other indus- 
tries who are out to stop the trend to- 
ward a “union shop” may find in the 
weeks ahead that they are to have help 
from within the unions themselves. Re- 
sistance to the “union shop” already is 
showing up in at least one CIO union. 
In Altoona, Pa., some Pennsylvania Rail- 
road shopworkers have formed a Com- 
mittee for Abolition of the Union Shop 
and claim 4,500 recruits. Their leaders 
say many of the workers are opposed to 
a “union shop” contract signed recently 
by the railroad and a CIO union. 

There is little hope among employers 
that this resistance movement will spread 
generally to other unions, for union mem- 
bers usually stand by their leaders, for 
one reason or another. Even so, steel 
employers feel that they have stopped 
for the time being the trend toward 
compulsory union membership. 
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BIG CITIES’ BIG FUTURE 


They Still Grow, Despite Boom in Suburbs 


Q Would you say, Mr. Moses, that 
cities are getting too large for their own 
good? 

A I don’t think so. I would say that 
there is no arbitrary limit in either size or 
population of a city. It is the logic of the 
situation that governs the development 
of a city. 

Q Would you look for the future trend 
to keep running the way it is now—with 
people moving away from the cities into 
the outlying areas? 

A Well, there is just as much of a 
trend back into the cities as there is 
away from the cities. There is a rebuild- 
ing of countless once good but now bad 
central areas, which is leading people 
back into the city. There are many eld- 
erly couples whose families have grown 
up, who want to be in town and not 
out in the open country. They want the 
advantages of concerts, theaters and 
churches and all kinds of things in the 
city they don’t get in the country or 
suburbs. This movement is going on at 
the very same time as the dispersal move 
ment. 

Q Do you think it is at as high a rate? 

A I'm not sure about that. But it’s 
going along. It’s part of public housing 
—and quasi-public housing, including 
Federai Housing Administration projects. 
That is the biggest source of new con- 
struction in the city. The increase in 
FHA housing, both apartments and single 
homes, within the city and nearby, 
has been simply prodigious. In 
Queens and parts of Brooklyn, for 
example, and to a somewhat small- 
er extent in the suburban counties 
of Nassau and Westchester, enor- 
mous numbers of people are living 
in new FHA housing—and it’s all 
been built since the second World 
War. Incidentally, the FHA hasn't 
lost any money. 

Q And that would come under 
the head of rebuilding, wouldn't it? 

A Not always, because a great 
deal of construction is on vacant 
outlying land, but we now have 
fine examples of rebuilding. Stuy- 
vesant Town, for example, right 
on Manhattan, has 32,000 people 
living in comfort in tall buildings 
on small coverage where there 
were 11,000 in tenements before. 
That is an increase of 21,000 
people. 

Q But don't these building proj- 
ects—the Stuyvesant type, which in- 
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_ Big cities have a bright 
future, after all. They are not 
to become ghost towns in 
by a steady flow of people 
into the cities. It's a two-way 
movemenf, 

To get the story on what 
lies ahead for the cities, 
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volved tax abatement and other subsi- 
dized housing—take some revenue away 
from the city, or at least cost the city 
something to build? 

A Well, that is a generalization I’m 
not sure I agree with. It represents the 
proverbial approach of the average city 
comptroller, who gets contradicted and 
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. .- no arbitrary limit in size“ 


is usually unable to support his conten. 
tions. Let’s take Stuyvesant, for example, 
which is one of the biggest of this type 
of investment, representing around 100 
million dollars, Stuyvesant pays taxes on 
the basis of the existing assessments op 
the old tenements that were torn down 
to make way for it. 

In other words, the city is getting the 
same amount in taxes that it collected 
theoretically from that property before, 
Actually it wasn’t able to collect all the 
taxes before because they were in part 
uncollectible. So, at the worst. the city 
is getting from Stuyvesant exactly the 
amount on fine new buildings of long 
life which it got from insanitary, can- 
cerous old tenement houses, with the 
prospect, of course, that it will get 
much more when the exemption period 
is Over. 

Q What is that period? 

A More than 20 years. But some of it 
has already passed. 

Q What about the other type of hous- 
ing, such as the Al Smith housing? 

A Oh, that is strictly public housing, 
completely subsidized. 

Q That type is strictly an expense to 
the city, isn’t it? 

A No, the federal and State govern- 
ments also contribute. Of course, the city 
is getting less taxes from that area than 
before, but on the other hand the whole 
neighborhood has improved. 

Q And you get a net increase in 
values, and taxes, that way? 

A All around. That is one of the 
things that comptrollers and real 
estate interests never want to con- 
cede. 

Q So you do in the long run and 
on a neighborhood basis get an in- 
crease in revenue? 

A That's right. 

Q Are the public-housing devel- 
opments raising rents at this time? 

A Very little. Public housing is 
meant for people with certain rel- 
atively low incomes who can pay 
only so much. You may or may not 
agree with the theory, but the 
theory is that the main objective is 
to siphon people out of rotten 
houses and make it possible for 
them to live in decent ones. The 
statisticians have concluded that 
this means in most cases a rent of 
$9 a room. Incidentally, we are 
getting to the end of that now. 

There isn’t going to be any more 
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federal public housing on a large scale. 
You can see that in the attitude of Con- 

ss. Four or five years from now there 
won't be any more federal public housing 
at all. State housing here in New York is 
getting to the end, too, unless we have 
, new constitutional amendment extend- 
ing more State credit, and I can't con- 
ceive of such an amendment being pro- 
posed, much less happening. So we are 
getting down to slum clearance with 
private capital. 

Q And does that apply to other cities 
gs well as New York? i 

A Yes. You must also remember that 
there are many parts of the country 
where completely subsidized public hous- 
ing goes against the grain. This, how- 
ever, doesn't apply to FHA guarantees 
and slum clearance with private capital 
and some government aid in acquiring 
land. 

Q Looking at the expense—granted 
that you get some additional revenue 
from improvements like housing projects, 
is there also much offsetting increase in 
expense to the city, from these big apart- 
ment developments? 

A Obviously, if you fill up vacant 
land, you are going to run up the cost of 
government. If you rebuild a slum, how- 
ever, | don’t think you are. I think you 
reduce expenses in that case directly 
and indirectly; directly because you re- 
store whole blighted areas and indirectly 
because of the many subtle, indefinable 
and unmeasurable ultimate gains and 
economies in health, morale, happiness 
and in the social field generally. 

When it comes to expense, you have 
to worry more about decentralization 
than about the cost of rebuilding cen- 
tral sums. What is the matter with Los 
Angeles? It’s too decentralized. There 
isn't any central shopping section. There 
aren't enough highly developed central 
places where you can collect large rents 
and taxes. There are just little centers 
all over and every city service, down to 
the policeman on his beat, has to cover 


an enormous area, That sort of city is 


the most expensive to operate. 

Q How does New York make out in 
respect to paying its bills? 

A There’s no evidence that the City 
of New York cannot meet its bills. Every 
now and then some irresponsible person 
hints that the city is going bankrupt. 
But that’s usually a part of some political 
act. They all want improvements, better 
service and up-to-date attractions which 
can compete with those in other munici- 
palities but they want them for nothing 
in a rising market. Of course, taxes 
needed to pay larger bills are unpopular. 
They always are. There is, to be sure, 
waste in local as well as National Gov- 
ernment which should be curbed, but 
the easiest thing in the world is to shout 
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for economy, denounce all public em- 
ployes indiscriminately and extoll the 
superior virtues of private business. 

Q So you don't anticipate that the 
great cities such as New York and Chi- 
cago are going to be forced to decen- 
tralize? 

A No. All statistics show that the 
trend, basically, is still away from the 
country, toward the city. This urban 
trend hasn’t even been seriously inter- 
rupted. Some cities, of course, are bad- 
ly located. The logic that led to their 
creation no longer prevails. Sometimes 
labor conditions bring changes, as in 
mill towns in New England. But, where 
a city is properly located on the ocean 
or on a big river, where there: are re- 
sources, materials, food, railroad and all 
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us microscopic rules and regulations that 
nobody representing private capital 
would sign bearing in mind that relocat- 
ing people in slums is a tough problem. 
These do not attract commercial inter- 
ests. These regulations do not discour- 
age public housing, but they are death 
on private capital, which must be in- 
duced to take risks in the hope of rea- 
sonable profit. 

Q With regard to the direction that 
the development of cities is likely to 
take, the location of industry is an im- 
portant factor, isn’t it? As industry moves 
out, people will tend to follow, won't 
they? 

A Well, certain kinds of industry 
don't belong in cities at all and some 
do. I don’t see how you can dogmatize 
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RUSH HOUR FOR COMMUTERS 
‘We've got to have expressways or stop building cars” 


that, you'll find that that city will con- 
tinue to grow. 

And if the people have enough spirit, 
the city will forge right ahead. That’s 
the real key to the thing—the people 
and their leadership. Why do those Texas 
towns go ahead? Not merely on account 
of oil, cotton and cattle. It’s the people 
and their spokesmen, and the pioneers 
and what the economists call the entre- 
preneurs. 

Q You think then that, in old, de- 
pressed, run-down, central city areas, you 
can bring a correction by attracting capi- 
tal investments? 

A I think that, as soon as Congress 
will make it possible for us to develop a 
big program. of slum clearance with pri- 
vate capital, and not put more and more 
obstacles in the way and write more and 
more amendments piling up more and 
more red tape, we will get something 
done. Up to very recently they've given 


about that. Some industries come in, to 
a place where there is labor market. And 
others go out, and attract labor to them- 
selves. 

Q Even where factories move out, 
taking people with them, you still don’t 
leave a void if there is some redevelop- 
ment. You are doing quite a lot of that 
here in New York; Chicago has been at 
least making approaches to it; Pitts- 
burgh, toe, is going ahead. Isn’t that 
true? 

A I wouldn't say that is true of all of 
Pittsburgh. It’s largely in the “Golden 
Triangle,” in the center of the city. 

Q In Detroit, isn’t there at least the 
effort or plan to do some redeveloping 
downtown? 

A Detroit has tied itself all up with 
traffic. It has not as yet shown ability to 
deal boldly with the problem of trans- 
portation and parking. It’s just appalling 
when you consider that it is the center 
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THE BRIGHT LIGHTS OF THE CITY 
“|. the advantages of concerts, theaters and churches” 


of the automobile industry. The prob- 
lem isn’t insoluble. It’s the inability to 
get the right people to solve it on a big 
scale—the same problem we have in 
New York City. They are no worse off 
than we are. 

Q You aren't very optimistic about 
the Detroit expressways? 

A I wouldn't say that. I know some- 
thing about the Detroit expressways, 
and I think that if Detroit carried out 
the entire program, a considerable part 
of its problem will be solved. But that 
won't end the street problem and it 
doesn’t solve the off-street-parking prob- 
lem, about which they've done very lit- 
tle as yet. 

Q New York City has built 120 miles 
of expressway in the last decade or so, 
isn’t that right? 

A Yes. 

Q Does that drain traffic out of the 
city or bring more in? 

A Both. 

Q Well, has it intensified the prob- 
lem rather than solved it? 

A It works both ways. It enables peo- 
ple to get in and get out again. That is 
of course indispensable. A large part of 
our prosperity is based on attracting 
people to New York—for business, shop- 


ping, theaters, conventions, museums, 
music and what not. 
Q Isn't retailing spreading out all 


over the suburbs as population spreads, 
and doesn’t that bring up a problem of 
revamping the whole retail area? 

A I don’t think so. I know many de- 
partment-store executives. Many have 
established prosperous branch stores in 
the suburbs. But what’s the matter with 
their trade at their old main stores? It 
looks pretty good to me. They are al- 
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ways threatening to move out when a 
hike in the sales tax is under discussion 
but they never go. 

Q They are not losing volume to 
these branches? 

A I don't see how they could do 
much more at the old stores. People are 
almost trampled to death now at peak 
loads. Of course, the new suburban 
branches get trade generated by new 
housing. But I don’t think that any- 
thing has gone very sour with any of the 
big downtown stores that are well run. 
Look at theaters. There are red-barn 
theaters all over the suburbs and even in 
the back country, but people still want 
to go to Broadway shows. 
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Q So the branch stores really repre. 
sent expansion? 

A That's right. After all, there are 
lots of people in the suburbs who don’t 
want to drive all the way into town, 
They buy locally and ought to. 

Q Back to highways—these new ones 
still haven’t solved the traffic problem, 
have they? 

A They take traffic off the side streets, 
which is all they are meant for, and ] 
think when we get them finished they'll 
do that job completely. You must not 
confuse parkways and _ expressways, 
What we have been building so far js 
largely parkways restricted to passenger 
vehicles. That’s why big interstate trucks 
and busses stiM clutter up residential 
side streets. But when we get the ex- 
pressways which we are only now be- 
ginning to build, for mfxed traffic, you 
will see how they will take care of most 
of this through or cross-town traffic. 

Q But in city streets, where you haye 
greatest congestion, what is the remedy? 

A An intelligent parking program, 
plus many other incidental things such 
as street widening, which we do when 
we subdivide outlying vacant lands or 
rebuild slum areas. That is one of the 
best things about reconstruction in slum 
areas—we widen streets into boulevards. 
But the off-street-parking problem repre- 
sents the main traffic trouble. White 
lines, progressive light systems, one-way 
avenues as well as streets and other 
devices help, but don’t solve, the prob- 
lem. Expressways are even more im- 
portant, but lack of off-street parking is 
still the big failure, 

Q What is that? 

A It’s due to man failure. Neither this 
city. administration nor the previous ones 
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have had any firm, bold, uncompromis- 
ing policy on parking. There hasn't been 
any co-operation from the New York 
state Legislature in Albany. Neither the 
press. nor the public has consistently 
supported any proposed program. They 
ive it lip service. They endorse the prin- 

ciple and then they kick about almost 
every unpopular application of it. 

Q Are off-street garages the answer? 

A Yes, to a very considerable extent 
_two, three, four story, or whatever 
height they have to be, but the simplest 
answer is surface parking where land is 
not too expensive. 

Q Is anybody really getting very far 
toward providing these facilities? 

A Not so far. When conditions get 
bad enough we'll get action and not un- 
til then. We already have streets so tied 
up they can’t get the fire engines and 
hoses past the double and triple parkers, 
when there is a fire. After 300 or 400 
people get burned up they'll do some- 
thing about it. Any catastrophe—even a 
panic—will do it. It doesn’t require 
atomic bombing. 

Q I understand that Pittsburgh has 
created a parking authority and erected 
one or more garages. Is their plan prom- 
ising? 

Al think so, if they go at it on a 
larger scale. You must remember that 
they really haven’t attempted to solve 
the problem except down in the “Golden 
Triangle.” And they've done something 
that I personally deprecate. I don’t think 
itis the way to tackle it at all. They have 
taken over private garages and made a 
monopoly of government parking in that 
area. I don’t believe that’s necessary. 
Another thing which seems to have gone 
wrong in Pittsburgh is that they've either 
made a miscalculation as to cost or 
didn’t recognize that prices were rising. 
There is a great discrepancy, as a result, 
between their financial plan and what 
these public garages will actually cost. 

Q Don’t you think it is necessary for 
the Government to take some initiative 
in providing off-street-parking facilities? 

A I think we should remember that 
off-street parking in built-up city areas 
cannot pay for itself. There has to be 
some Santa Claus. What we propose 
here in New York is to put all the rev- 
enues from wholesale street metering 
into an authority that will build off- 
street-parking facilities. We also need 
all the other miscellaneous revenues we 
can scratch up. 

Q Do you propose public operation 
of these garages anJ parking fields or 
would you lease them? 

A We propose to lease them. We fa- 
vor private operation and thus get away 
from a lot of civil service and other diffi- 
culties. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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When you buy a truck, you want one that 
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Q But you figure it’s feasible to oper. 
ate such garages without making the 
cost prohibitive to the motorists? 

A We go further than that. We gay 
that unless you set up a public authority 
and put in the revenues from meters 
and build fields and garages you are 
never going to solve this city parking 
problem. The city cannot afford to use 
its credit for these garages. You've got 
to sell revenue bonds of an authority 
sweetened in some cases by vifts or 
loans of city land. We can do thai, with- 
out using the city’s credit, provided we 
can show enough revenue. When yoy 
can put the revenue from meters on the 
streets back of such revenue bonds, then 
immediately they begin to look good to 
underwriters and to the investors who 
buy such tax-exempt securities. 

Q What becomes of parking-meter 
money now, in most places? 

A It goes into the general pot. 

Q The average meter brings in about 
$70 a year. Aren't the meters being 
tried in New York more productive than 
that? 

A I would guess the revenue is about 
$75 a year. We figure that, with some- 
where between 30,000 or 40,000 meters, 
we could immediately start a 100-mil- 
lion-dollar program of off-street facilities, 
That is, we could sell that much in 
bonds, and we have assurance from repv- 
table bankers that such an issue could 
be worked out. We know just what we 
could do if we could get the legislation 
from the State letting us go ahead, and 
if the governing body of the city would 
sincerely support the program. 

Q Taking the traffic problem as a 
whole, what are most cities trying today? 

A Most cities are going along with 
arterial improvements more and more, 
even though they are expensive. 

Q Has the cost of these arterial high- 
ways gone up terribly? 

A Yes. A parkway in New York City 
costs about 3 million dollars a mile and 
an expressway about 5 million. That's in 
the heart of the city. Outside it gets 
cheaper. The new State Thruway costs 
about 5 million a mile in the Bronx in 
New York City. In Westchester, over the 
city line, it becomes about 3 million and, 
wher you get across the Hudson River 
at South Nyack and up into the Bear 
Mountain country, it runs to about 2 
million. 

Q I understand that Detroit’s best 
highways cost about 8 million a mile? 

A Well there are places where it costs 
even more than that. I can show you one 
mile in the Bronx where it is going to 
cost 11 million because we must con- 
demn and tear down great big apart- 
ment houses involving the relocation of 
lots of people and enormously expensive 
construction. 
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Q But, generally speaking, you do not 
consider those costs prohibitive? 

A No. I think they are awfully high 
and I think we can charge that not only 
to neglect of local officials and State and 
federal officials but also to the activities 
of the big auto manufacturers who over 
the years have concentrated on making 
cars and paid less attention to building 
of roads. I could show you some old 
correspondence with the head of the 
biggest auto-manufacturing company in 
the world in which he said flatly that 
he ought to build automobiles all the 
time but that roads should be built 
only during depressions. Of course, 
these motor tycoons have changed their 
tune, but there has been a lot of time 
lott and, in the meantime, costs have 
gone up. 

Q Can the right kind of highways be 
financed without a toll? 

A No, not main, through arteries, as 
distinguished from ordinary roads and 
streets. 

Q You mean that these modern 
through roads cost so much that we 
cannot finance them any other way? 

A Let’s put it this way: New York 
State needs over 3 billion dollars to 
bring its road system up to date, outside 
of the parkways, expressways, through- 
ways, turnpikes, freeways or whatever 
you want to call the big routes. They 
need 3 billion for the regular road sys- 
tem only. 

Now, even if the State can take care 
of that need with some federal aid, 
and the normal devices of gas taxes, 
license plates, and whatever else it can 
get, there is still the expressway system 
to pay for. It is much more expensive, 
and it has got to be financed by separate 
revenue-bond issues sustained by tolls. 
We've got to have the expressways or 
stop building cars and give up our mo- 
torized civilization. 

Q As a final question, can you give 
people in other big cities a few tips on 
where they might look for solutions of 
this parking problem? 

A I’m going to tell you the trouble 
with that. I just declined to talk before 
the Conference of Mayors on this sub- 
ject. Everybody wants us to give them a 
formula, as though it were a bottle of 
chutney or mustard sauce or an antibi- 
otic prescription. But there isn’t any pat 
formula. Our own record here in New 
York on parking is terrible. We have 
something to boast of as to parkways and 
expressways, but not as to parking. So I 
don’t have any advice to give as yet. If 
cities would clean up politics, so as to 
get the best people, give them authority 
and the means to do what they think 
best, we could solve the parking prob- 
lem. But that’s not the way things are 
going now. 
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The offset Hypoid pinion is 
bigger and stronger. Bearings 
are bigger. More teeth are in 
contact, reducing loading per 
unit of contact area. Torque- 
transmitting capacity is 
increased. Slower gear ratios 
are practical without loss of 
strength. 
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Lesson for U.S. in lran— 


Good Deeds Aren’‘t Enough 


Americans, offering help, are 
getting a strange “thank you” 
in Iran. They‘re denounced, in- 
sulted and snubbed. 

The pressure is on to run them 
out of the country. Mossadegh 
doesn’t want to, but he’s on a 
hot political spot. 

Behind it, as usual, are the 
Communists. They’re using na- 
tive distrust of outsiders to stir 
up trouble for the West. 


TEHERAN 

A benevolent Uncle Sam, eager to 
help everyone except Communists, is 
discovering that there still is much to 
learn about how to make friends and 
influence people in the Middle East. 

Here in Iran, the U.S. made one of 
its earliest ventures in the business of 
helping others. Americans came in to ad- 
vise the Government, help train the po- 
lice, equip and modernize the armed 
forces. U.S. experts went to work on a 
farm program, brought in money and 
equipment to fight insects and disease 
and helped out in the schools. Young 
Iranians —including the Shah — visited 
America to see how things are done in 
the West. 

Now, suddenly, Americans find them- 
selves the most criticized people in Iran. 

There are shouts in Parliament for the 
Americans to leave Iran’s Army alone, 
keep out of things and get out of the 
country—the sooner the better Street 
rioters denounce everything U.S. Even 
in the circles of Iran’s proud society, 
Americans are being left off invitation 
lists. Never have Americans in_ this 
strange land found themselves so ostra- 
cized. 

Communist signals. U.S. citizens 
on the ground now are beginning to un- 
ravel the mystery of why Iranians sud- 
denly are snapping at the helping hand 
from Washington. They discover that in 
the background, calling the signals, are 
the Communists—a small minority, off- 
cially outlawed and actually holding no 
places of influence in the Government. 
The Communists are playing on Iran’s 
traditional distrust of foreigners to make 
things hot for the Americans, now that 
the British have gone. 
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Apparently the aging, fainting Pre- 
mier, Mohammed Mossadegh, is wor- 
ried about the outburst of anti-Ameri- 
canism as much as anybody. His country 
is hard pressed, financially. He needs aid 
and he knows the most likely place to 
get it is in Washington. But he wel- 
comed the help of the Communists 
against a rival Premier two weeks ago 
and, now that he is back in power, he 
finds himself unable to shut off the anti- 
American cries that are coming from his 
followers. 

What worries the U.S. now, as it has 
for years, is the fact that Russia lies just 
over Iran’s northern border. If the Ira- 
nian Communists can turn this summer's 
street demonstrations into a real bid for 
power, their next move might be to ask 
Moscow specialists to come in and ad- 
vise them. 

Oil-rich Iran has never been one of 
the big beneficiaries of U.S. aid. But it 
was one of the first. During World War 
II the country—an avenue of supply be- 
tween America and Russia—was on the 
Lend-Lease list. After the war, Wash- 
ington turned over to Teheran surplus 
arms and equipment officially valued at 
25 million dollars but actually worth 
many times that. 

For a time after the war an American, 


Arthur C. Millspaugh, was financial 
adviser to the Teheran Government. 
Another American, Col. H. Norman 


Schwarzkopf, supervised the state po- 
lice. Military missions of U.S. officers 
now work with the Iranian Army, Air 
Force and police—at the invitation of Iran. 

Progress. During the past two years, 
the country has been one of the most 
successful of U.S. Point Four undertak- 
ings to assist backward and underdevel- 
oped territories. A dozen or so American 
experts have made friends among the 
millions of Iranian peasants and the few 
Iranian technicians. 

Last year, for example, Point Four 
technicians put tons of DDT into Iran 
by “air lift” to start a malaria-control 
program in a Caspian region occupied 
by 2.5 million people. In the first year of 
the campaign, the incidence of malaria 
was cut from 88 to 35 per cent. 

Other Point Four experts, attacking a 
locust plague, put in 661 flight hours 
spraying an infected area and wiped out 
the pests in four days. They were cred- 
ited with having saved 53,000 acres of 
crops in this one undertaking. Point 
Four funds have been allocated for voca- 
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tional education, public health activities, 
conservation and some industrial reha- 
bilitation. : 

The main target of Iranian wrath at 
the moment is the U.S. military and po- 
lice missions, which actually were asked 
for by the Teheran Government and are 
paid for by the Iranians. . 

The Army training mission of about 
150 gives advice from the top command 
down to divisions, but not throughout 
the entire country as in Greece and Tur- 
key. American officers in Iran confine 
themselves to Teheran and vicinity. Ira- 
nians are trained to train each other in 
the handling of U.S. equipment. An- 
other 50 Americans are attached to a 
Military Assistance Group—financed by 
the U.S.—to superintend the delivery of 
equipment. 

There is a chance that Mossadegh, to 
quiet the anti-American shouts, will re- 
quest Washington to withdraw the U.S. 
training missions on the excuse that his 
Government can no longer afford them, 
and leave behind the smaller Military 
Assistance Group that costs him nothing. 

Whatever happens in Iran, the U.S. 
is getting one more lesson in the touchy 
and bewildering difficulties that go with 
helping others. 
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EGYPT'S PLAGUE: KING-SIZE GRAFT 


Farouk’s Been Fired; Is House Cleaning Next? 


Sending King Farouk packing 
js not to end Egypt's troubles 
overnight. His followers had no 
monopoly on graft. 

A soldier, taking over, finds 
corruption at every turn. And he 
hasn’t heard the last of the Brit- 
ish, at Suez looking on. 

Down deep, it's a struggle to 
control a strategic heartland in 
the Middle East. The struggle has 
just begun. 


CAIRO 
The drama behind the exile of CRETE @ CYPRUS 
Egypt's fabulous King Farouk is just =< 
emerging. The King is gone, but be- Mediterranean LEBANON 


hind him in Egypt there remains a 
desperate struggle for control of the 
Nile Valley and a country of great 
strategic value. 

_ One pasha, Naguib el Hilaly, is out of 


‘the office of Prime Minister. Another, Aly 


Sea 


lexandria 


who ousted the King and called in the 
new Prime Minister is Maj. Gen. Moham- 
med Naguib, a soldier’s soldier, who says 
he is out to clean up Egypt. 

The General’s job is a tremendous one. 
For generations Egypt has sunk lower 
and lower into a welter of corruption, in- 
trigue and graft. A gang of pashas 
around King Farouk in the Palace has 
competed with a gang of pashas around 
the civil Government in milking the 
country’s wealth. Now, says General Na- 
guib, there is to be a clean sweep. 

Part of the job is done. In a bloodless — | Ck ¢ 
revolution conducted neatly in two ANGLO- 
stages, General Naguib and his follow- | of 
ing of young Egyptian Army officers first oe E G YPTIA N 
forced the proud King to do their bid- | . 
ding and theo ordered him out of Egypt. | SUDAN 
What remains of the “Palace gang” in 
Egypt is in jail or in hiding. 

Farouk, in exile, is not a poor man. He 
had to leave most of his wealth in crown 
properties estimated at more than 250 
million dollars in Egypt. But over the 
years he has sent enough money abroad 
to remain a multimillionaire. 

With Farouk gone, however, Egypt re- 
mains in a mess. The political machine 
set up over the years by the governing 
pashas still operates. King or no King, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Why Hire 
And Harm ? 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Reports 


Can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


For example, take the case of a man who 
was doing an outstanding job of office sales 
supervision for his present employer. A 
client considered offering him a similar job 
but one that required travelling. They 
didn't do it. Our Report disclosed that on 
prior jobs which called for travelling, he 
had been an excessive drinker—one of 
those fellows who does best close to home. 


As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 


for full information and descriptive folder, 


“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 


please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service in U.S.A., Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico—159 Branch Offices 


Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
. 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 


53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 
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the semifeudal lords of Egypt are set to 
fight off any attempt to break their eco- 
nomic control of the nation. 

In the Suez Canal zone, looking at the 
mess, is a British Army of 100,000 troops. 
General Naguib, as well as the conserva- 
tive political leaders of Egypt, are well 
aware that Egypt’s Army is no match for 
this force. They can see that Britain has 
troubles enough without taking on Egypt. 
But they also know Britain might take 
over if anarchy in Egypt gives local Com- 
munists a chance to seize power. 

Job ahead, as matters now stand, is 
in the hands of young Army officers un- 
der General Naguib. They are calling on 
Egypt's political leaders to set the coun- 
try in order, but they are publicly com- 
mitted to see to it that the politicians 
also change their ways. 

The bloodless revolt which led to Fa- 
rouk’s flight had its origins in the Pal- 
estine war of 1948. Up to that time the 
Egyptian Army, equipped and trained 
by Britain, had been King Farouk’s per- 
sonal force. He appointed its command- 
ers; he used the Army to bring politi- 
cians to heel at his orders. 

But, when the Army was ordered to 
hurl the Jews out of Palestine in an alli- 
ance with other Arab armies, it was bad- 
ly beaten. And General Naguib, a division 
commander, came back to Cairo as the 
leader of several hundred angry colonels 
and majors who blamed corruption and 
graft in Cairo for their defeat. 

These young officers moved into the 
Officers’ Club in Cairo and looked around 
them. As they watched, scandal after 
scandal rocked Egypt. 

There were enormous profits for the 
two factions of pashas who ran Egypt. 
One was a group close to Farouk in the 
Royal Palace. Another was a group close 
to the civil government, run by the 
politicians of the Wafd, Egypt's largest 
political party. Rivalry between Palace 
and Government led each faction to 
denounce the corruption and graft on 
the other side. 

Great fortunes were made by specu- 
lators in cotton who were close to the 
Government, which controlled Egypt’s 
cotton sales abroad. There were more 
profits in narcotics, mainly hashish, sold 
to Egypt's ill-fed and diseased millions 
of agricultural workers who are packed 
into the tiny farms along the Nile. 

For most Egyptians the standard of 
living was lower than the village stand- 
ards of the Chinese and Indians. For a 
few thousand there was great wealth. 
The source of this wealth was evident 
in the yachts and limousines owned by 
men whose only income came from their 
high posts in the Government or their 
connections with the Palace. 

King Farouk tolerated no criticism. 
When he heard of the grumbling in the 
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Cairo Officers’ Club last December, he 
closed it down. Then, on “Bloody Sat. 
urday,” January 26, mobs set out to 
sack Cairo and Alexandria. 

As the violence began, the Prime 
Minister, 76-year-old Mustapha Nahas. 
sent his limousine to bring his chiropo- 
dist and manicurist to the Government 
Palace. The Minister of Interior, Fuad 
Sarag el Din, responsible for public or- 
der, completed a real estate deal with 
a business associate. The riots, which 
started as anti-British demonstrations. 
were apparently no surprise to Goverm- 
ment leaders. They had long turned 
public anger against Britain for its occu- 
pation of the Suez Canal area, thus di- 
verting attention from misgovernment, 

But anti-British riots became near 
revolution. The mobs sacked and burned 
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FABULOUS KING FAROUK 
. . . goodbye, palaces 


downtown Cairo. And the Army, still 
loyal to Farouk, halted the riots. 

A wave of anticorruption drives fol- 
lowed the riots. Nahas and Sarag el Din 
were put under house arrest and event- 
ually fled to Europe. Honest and able 
corruption hunters went into office only 
to resign as the trail of corruption led 
them to Farouk’s Palace. Evidence of 
corruption by governing pashas was 
published; evidence suggesting that the 
King was involved was suppressed. 

A first showdown began when Fa- 
rouk named a royal brother-in-law as 
Defense Minister, blocking General 
Naguib’s bid for the job. That night 60 
young officers met with General Naguib, 
arrested senior officers including Gen- 
eral Naguib’s own brother, and moved 
troops into Cairo and Alexandria. Fa- 
rouk took their orders. 

“We are cleansing ourselves,” Gen- 
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eal Naguib told Egyptians. Within 
three days Farouk abdicated and was 
on his way to Italy with his infant son, 
now the “King of Egypt and of the 
Sudan.” 

Another showdown lies ahead for 
General Naguib. He has earned uni- 
versity degrees in law and in political 
economy, but he has no experience in 
civil government. He has said he will 
“leave politics to the politicians.” 

This second showdown began when 
ex-Premier Nahas and Sarag el Din, 
the leader and secretary-general re- 
spectively of the powerful Wafd Party, 
returned by air to Cairo. General Na- 
guib greeted them with great friendli- 
ness at the airport, for the two pashas 
mn the party which controls Egypt’s 
Parliament. 
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STRONG MAN NAGUIB 
. . . goodbye, pashas 


Previous official reports, however, 
have shown the Wafd to have been 
deeply involved in the kind of corrup- 
tion that General Naguib is pledged to 
eliminate. And, shortly after the return 
of the pashas, General Naguib’s reform 
Premier, himself a pasha, announced 
that henceforth all such titles as “pasha” 
and “bey” will be eliminated. 

For Egypt, there is some chance of 
more stability ahead. Under the rule, 
direct or indirect, of practical Army 
officers, Egypt is not likely to seek more 
trouble with Britain and the Western 
powers. Instead, the Egyptian Army 
would like a place in the Western alli- 
ance and an amicable settlement of the 
questions of Suez and the Sudan. Much, 
however, will depend on how far Gen- 
eral Naguib and his aides carry the sec- 
ond stage of their drive against corrup- 
tion in Cairo, 
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CHICAGO has a 
WIDE SELECTION 
of DESI RABLE 
SPACE STILL 
AVAILABLE 


Within the city limits, the center of this fast-growing northern 
Illinois industrial area, there is still a wide selection of manu- 
facturing sites, suitable for large or small businesses... 25,000,000 
square feet in existing buildings and 4,000 acres of undeveloped 
property ... all ready for your immediate inspection, 











Dictate a short memo to us... describing your 
requirements and we will send you a careful 
analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply 
to your business—or a carefully screened list 
of the available buildings or sites that would be 
suitable for your operations, based on the in- 
formation you give us. 
We keep all such inquiries confidential. 

Just write or phone us. 





COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY _ 
_ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.—Phone: RAndolph 6-1617 
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Westinghouse 
SUBCONTRACTS 44% OF 
A DEFENSE CONTRACT TO 





65 LARGE FIRMS 


316 
SMALL FIRMS 
OF THESE 65 FIRMS 
SUBCONTRACTS 
IN TURN TO... 





191 
SMALL FIRMS 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 


ee Ma tbe --------- AND 





507 
SMALL FIRMS 


who participated in this Government 
Defense Contract for Electronic Equipment 





























..-BY BIG BUSINESS 


..-BY SMALL BUSINESS 


..-nd 60 million American workmen 


This chart shows you exactly who participates in a big government defense contract. 
It’s an effort to knock in the head a fallacy—that small business doesn’t participate sub- 
stantially in large government orders. 

We're revealing nothing here that isn’t already well known to all those who understand 
government defense contracts. We simply want to picture plainly what happens when 
Uncle Sam turns a defense job over to Westinghouse. ‘ 

This is a typical case. It begins with Westinghouse as the prime contractor. Note the first 
tier of principal subcontractors who supply materials, parts, processes and services. 
65 are large, but 316, the vast majority are small firms. And note the same thing happens 
in the next tier if we break down the subcontracts of just one large supplier. This is a 
fairly simple chart; we could show some that are much more complex. The point is that 
there are 635 subcontracts of every kind and size shown here, and 507 or 80% of these 
subcontracts go to small business. 

Westinghouse now has 14,107 such subcontractors on its books; more are being added 
every day. 

And note the size of the various subcontracting firms. You'll see that small business and 
big business are right in there together. 

Common sense tells us that it takes big business to handle the financing and over-all 
responsibilities that go with large negotiations. Common sense also tells us that it takes 
the facilities of small business to produce total results. Like big gears and little gears, 
all working precisely together in the same machine. 

And while you're thinking about big and little business, don’t overlook the 60 million 
workers in American industry. They’re in there pitching too. 

It’s easy to understand, then, why more than 44% of every defense contract dollar 
received from the government by Westinghouse eventually is channeled to subcontrac- 
tors of many kinds and sizes, located in nearly every part of the country. 


And we want to do still more business with small business. 

Regardless of the size or location of your plant, if you feel your facilities can be useful to 
us, communicate with us at the address below. Our Defense Products Section will provide 
you with detailed information and will endeavor to classify your service. Westinghouse 


Electric Corp., P. O. Box 2278, Pittsburgh, Pa. Attention—Manager of Subcontracting. 
J-96013 


you can 6 SURE...iF iTS 


Westinghouse 












“MAN-MADE MINERALS” 


contribute immeasurably 
to life’s pleasures... 





MAINTAINING UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 
@F CARBORUNDUM< abrasives is the process under 
observation here. Beta-ray gauges, the first ever installed 
by any abrasives manufacturer, have been adapted by 
CARBORUNDUM engineers to assure constant uniformity of 
product, vitally essential in such critical operations as the 
polishing of television picture tubes to provide a brilliant, 
distortion-free image. 

A process of the Coated Products Division 


“The pleasant life” is vastly more pleasant today than ever 
before—in large measure because of the “man-made minerals,” 
silicon carbide and aluminum oxide by CARBORUNDUM. These 
products of the electric furnace have been put to work in an 
infinite variety of ways to lower the cost of luxuries and 
necessities alike, and so to make them available to more and 
more people. 


Wherever you find a product which has been formed, 
shaped, drilled, enameled, baked, painted, polished or sharp- 
ened, you can be sure it’s been helped on its way to market 
by the “man-made minerals” pioneered by CARBORUNDUM. 
Equally so wherever you find a process involving diffusion, fil- 
tration, resistance to heat, chemical attack, corrosion, abrasion. 

The unique properties of these materials are opening new 


industrial frontiers. Your inquiry to CARBORUNDUM may well 
reveal current developments of immediate benefit to you. 





THIS PORTABLE 
OUTDOOR ROTIs. 
SERIE is equipped with 
GLOBAR electric heating 
elements made not of 
metal but of “man-made 
minerals.” These elements 
reach maximum heat ip 
seconds, thus help seal 
in meat juices for moist, 
succulent, tender steaks 
and roasts, 


aces | Elements made by the 
LOBAR Division 








AUTOMOBILE MASS PRODUCTION 
owes much to “man-made minerals.” A remark- 
able form is FERROCARBO, a deoxidizer used in 
many metallurgical processes. Added to the 
molten metal, this product by CARBORUNDUM 
produces metal that yields stronger, cleaner, 
easier-to-machine castings, of which the motor 
car industry utilizes millions. 

Product of the Bonded Products and Grain Division 





SOFT DRINKS travel safely to eager con- 
sumers in glass bottles—are more inviting in 
lass that’s free from discoloration, flaws and 
ubbles. Leading bottle makers get this product 
quality, since their melting tanks are lined with 
MONOFRAX fused cast refractories. More impor- 
tant, they get product quantity... longer tank life 
that means extra months of service, extra thou- 

sands of tons of glass. 
Produced by the Refractories Division 


Keep your eye on 


CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 
for significant developments 
based on ““man-made minerals~ 





THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Products by CARBORUNDUAM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Discs 
and Sticks... Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts...Waterproof Abrasive Paper... 
Abrasive Grain and Powders and other abrasive products...Electric Heating 
Elements and Ceramic Resistors...Grain and Briquettes for deoxidizing steel! 
and iron...Super Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes and Cements... Porous 
Filter Media and Diftusers—and are marketed under the following trademarks: 
CARBORUNDUM «+ ALOXITE « MX * RED-I-CUT + TEXALOX + GLOBAR 
FERROCARBO + CARBOFRAX + ALFRAX + MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX 
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= Worldgram \,; 
FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


HELSINKI. ee -PARIS. ee - LONDON. eee 


>> Joseph Stalin appears to have added the Olympic Games to his long list of 
international adventures. The Olympics may not be quite the same after this. 
U.S. is having to abandon the comfortable feeling it can win all Olympics 
hands down, walk off with everything but an occasional event here and there. 
Soviet Russia is in the big leagues, too, and can run up quite a score. 
Helsinki Games, moreover, were first Olympics Soviet Russia had ever tried. 
U.S. amateurs are up against a new kind of competition in facing Soviet 
performers hand-picked, trained, fed, paid and watched over by a government. 








>> Time was when idea of Olympics was to promote good will among nations, if 
possible, while determining who the world's top athletes were. Olympics were 
Supposed to be just a sporting event, to be enjoyed, not taken too seriously. 
Stalin, at Helsinki, showed up with a different idea. 
Stalin's idea is to turn the Olympics into a battleground in the "cold war." 
U.S., No. 1 target in the cold war, was also No. 1 target at Helsinki. 
Stalin figured that by dethroning U.S. as Olympic champion, while the 
whole world looked on, Moscow could score an important victory in the cold war. 








>> So Moscow went in for very careful planning for the Helsinki Games. 

London Olympics, four years ago, revealed the first hint of Soviet interest. 

Soviet observers showed up at London in droves. They took notes on just 
about everything. They made note of winning technique. They noted especially 
which events the U.S. entered and won, where U.S. was strong, where it was weak. 
They saw exactly what had to be done to win. Then they went back to Moscow. 

Orders from the Kremlin then went out to Soviet Army, industry and to the 
mass physical-culture organizations to begin preparing for the 1952 Olympics. 
Moscow's four-year plan for Soviet victory at Helsinki was under way. 











>> Point is that Soviet athletics are run by the Government just as much as 
Soviet industry is. The Olympics, to Moscow, are something for the Government 
to manage, not something for a few amateurs to monkey with, as in America. 

Soviet athletes are under the eye of the Ministry of Physical Culture and 
Sports. Stalin, that is, is interested. Year after year, physical-culture drives 
involve millions of Soviet men and women, under slogan "For Labor and Defense." 

Top athletes, those good enough for Olympics, are privileged characters. 
They get soft jobs, incomes above average, special food and plenty of time for 
training. Nominally, they labor in industry, or in the Army, or on the farm. 
But their real job is to win for the Soviet Union and Joseph Stalin. 

If they don't win, some bureaucrats lose their jobs, if not their heads. 











(over) 
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>> At Helsinki, in order to trounce the U.S...... 

First thing Soviet planners did was to put Soviet entries in every event 
U.S. was in. If they couldn't win first, they might still collect some points. 

Next thing was to enter heavily in a lot of events U.S. never has gone in. 
Events like gymnastics, Greco-Roman wrestling, and events for women. 

As a result: U.S. cleaned up in track and field events, as usual, but the 
Soviet athletes picked up some useful third and fourth places there. 

Where Soviets cleaned up was in events U.S. isn't interested in. Thus, 
Soviet athletes took all five firsts in men's gymnastics, all five in women's 
gymnastics, all four in Greco-Roman wrestling, three of four in women's track 








>> Moscow's other bright idea was to juggle the team scores a bit. 

Officially, there are no team scores, no national victories at Olympics. 

In practice, however, national scores are always computed unofficially. 
U.S. press has almost always done it, to show margin of U.S. superiority. 

One U.S. method is to follow domestic practice, giving 10 points for first, 
5 for second, and so on. Soviet scorers, noting that U.S. was winning most of 
the first places in track and field events, while Soviet athletes collected 
minor awards, found it wiser to give only 7 points for first, thus relatively 
more for the other places. It's just a way to build up the Soviet team total. 














>> Ending of Olympics at Helsinki is signal for Moscow propaganda to begin. 
Radio Moscow, in fact, began boasting of Soviet victory before returns were in. 

Olympics as propaganda sounds silly to most people, but not to Moscow. 

One aim is to prove to the world, including people inside Russia, that 
Soviet citizens can outrun, outjump, outwrestle anybody else, that Soviet man, 
in other words, is a very superior specimen indeed. Americans, it follows, are 
inferior. Second aim is to persuade world that Moscow wants only peace. Hence 
the emphasis on Olympics. If these ideas get across, it's a cold-war victory. 








>> Arms race is in for another slowdown--on part of the West, that is. 

U.S. cut of 2 billion dollars in Truman program of aid for Europe was the 
first sign. British slowdown, making 1955 instead of 1954 the goal for their 
present arms program, means Allies' two major arms producers are cutting back. : 
Now the French warn they'll have to follow suit, unless U.S. gives more aid. 

It means further postponement of the day when West Europe can defend itself. 








>> In Paris, French Government anguish over U.S. aid has this basis: 
Contracts have been let with French arms producers for far bigger total 
than the Government had in hand. It expected U.S. to come across. Now that U.S. 
offers only 187 million dollars in orders, instead of hoped-for 625 million for 
three years, the French are on a spot. They hope to keep well ahead of Germans. 
As it is, total U.S. aid to France this year will exceed a billion dollars. 





>> In London the public split between Clement Attlee, Labor Party leader, and 
Aneurin Bevan, Attlee's chief rival, overshadows the cutback in rearmament. 
Attlee-Bevan fight is working toward showdown in September, at Labor Party 
meeting. Attlee, taking Bevan on in public, shows he's not ready to quit yet. 
Meanwhile, Britain's bipartisan foreign policy has cracked up over arming 
of Germany, just when U.S. seems about to rebuild its bipartisan approach. 
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IF YOU'VE GOT IT... AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY ‘ 
A TRUCK BROUGHT iT! American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 
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PERON: Juan Without Eva Is Less Popular... 
Meatless Days, Darker Bread . . . Financial Troubles 


BUENOS AIRES 


> Juan D. Perén, since the death of 
his wife and codictator, Eva, faces danger 
and difficulty in retaining his grip on 
Argentina. Perén’s troubles, which have 
been growing more and more acute for 
months, are accentuated by Eva’s pass- 
ing. 

The root difficulty is economic chaos. 
Drought and mismanagement have seri- 
ously reduced the meat and wheat sup- 
ply, for the people and for export. With- 
out meat and wheat exports, the country’s 
foreign trade has run badly out of bal- 
ance. And, despite attempted Govern- 
ment controls, inflation is running away 
with prices. 

To this situation, political troubles 
now may be added. Through Eva, her 
rabble-rousing appeals, her million-dol- 
lar handouts, the Perons kept the great 
working masses of Argentina behind 
them. (Last November, Perén was re- 
elected by a 2-to-1 vote.) Now, he must 
fend for labor support on his own. 

The other alternative is the Army, 
from which Perén sprang. In the Army, 
there are resentments, although many of 
them were directed at Eva, her domina- 
tion of President Peron, her pampering 
of labor and her firm opposition to moder- 
ate and right-wing influences. Without 
Eva, it would be easier for Perén to 
cultivate Army backing, but he could not 
do so without antagonizing labor. 

So labor, as much as anything else, 
seems the key to Perén’s problem. And, 
just now, while revering the memory of 
Eva—or Evita, as she preferred to call 
herself—Argentine masses are disgruntled 
at conditions into which Peron economic 
policies have forced them. 

Meatless days. Argentines tradition- 
ally are meat eaters. The big herds on 
the pampas always have supplied an 
abundance at home and a surplus for ex- 
port. The choicest cuts—sirloin, roast, filet 
mignon—have been cheap and popular. 

Nowadays they still are popular and, 
by North American standards, cheap, 
but they are scarce. Partly because of 
the drought and partly because of the 
Peron Government's disregard of big 
landowners, Argentina had to take an 
extra two months in which to supply 
200,000 tons of meat that had been 
promised England. 

One day’s slaughtering each week is 
set aside for export. Retail butchers’ sup- 
plies are sold out early on marketing 
days. Government propaganda empha- 
sizes dangers in too much meat eating. 
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EVA PERON’S LAST APPEARANCE WITH HER HUSBAND 
. hospitals, hotels, homes for the aged 


TRABAJADORES 


“ft 


-United Press 


ARGENTINE WOMEN MOURN THE PASSING OF ‘EVITA’ 
. charity in a Paris gown 
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Friday is officially a meatless day. ( Ar- 
entina is one of several countries for 
which the Catholic Church long ago 
waived the ban on Friday meat eating. ) 

Darkening bread. Ordinarily a big 
exporter of wheat, Argentina now is try- 
ing to import 200,000 tons of that grain 
to make up its domestic shortage—offer- 
ing, in exchange, corn and such other 
export items as can be scraped up. 

Argentines long have been proud of 
their snow-white bread, customarily 
have eaten it in large quantities. But, 
now, the Perén Government is requiring 
millers to extract a higher percentage of 
four from the wheat that they grind. 
People grumble as their bread darkens, 
becomes speckled with particles of bran. 

President Per6én, many observers 
think, can blame the wheat and meat 
situation on his own policies, as well as 
on the drought. He took office in 1946, 
determined to make a big manufacturing 
country of Argentina. Evita, customarily 
bold, where he often has been cautious, 
backed him firmly in that resolution. 
She also had a peeve against the big 
landowners, who account for much of 
Argentina’s farm output and who showed 
signs of wanting to run the country. 

For the latter, Perén started making 
trouble as soon as he became President. 
He placed all farm-export business (ex- 
cepting wool) in the hands of a Govern- 
ment monopoly. Prices paid to farmers 
were cut to a minimum. Farm surpluses 
were sold in the world market for all 
they would bring. Profits went for in- 
dustrialization projects of many kinds. 

Year after year, the farmers reduced 
their plantings. Perén took over the rail- 
roads, raised rates, cutting further into 
the farmer's profit. Last year Juan and 
Evita realized that these policies were 
choking the country’s great and ‘basic 
agricultural industry. So he announced 
that the farmer would get a bigger share 
of export profits. Since then he raised 
prices paid to farmers still further. 

But the damage had been done—in 
decreased plantings. And farm price in- 
creases meant little in the face of rising 
farm costs, as inflation spread across the 
pampas. Drought did the rest. Last sea- 
son’s wheat acreage was 22 per cent 
below that of the preceding season. In 
addition, import licenses for farm ma- 
chinery and machine parts became hard 
to get. And the Perdns deliberately 
lured labor off the farms and into the 
new industries in the cities. 

City people. The city worker found 
himself sustained, if not by his labor, 
by arbitrarily ordered wage raises, which 
by now have fallen behind the rush of 
inflation. Through the Ministry of Labor, 
Evita saw to the wage boosts and from 
each of them exacted her own tribute. 

The first several weeks’ raise went into 
the Eva Perén Foundation. She also 
assessed manufacturers and businessmen. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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when an Employers Mutuals Team of con- 
scientious, company-trained insurance 


specialists serves your business. Their 





_skilled teamwork often results in dollar 
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EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“WE SURE GET 
AROUND, WHITEY!” 


“YES, BLACKIE, AND ~~ 
EVERYWHERE YOU GO 
YOU‘LL FIND BLACK & WHITE 
SCOTCH WHISKY-THE 
FAVORITE BECAUSE ITS 
QUALITY AND CHARACTER 
NEVER CHANGE.” 





BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. ¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Argentine industry needs 
raw materials, fuel . . . 


Gambling taxes were set aside for the 
foundation. The Argentine Congress 
voted two appropriations totaling rough- 
ly 5 million dollars. But the steadiest 
support is said to have come from work. 
ingmen, taxed several days’ pay annually, 
And Evita never had to account for a 
peso of it. 

With the money, Evita built hospitals, 
housing, schools, resort hotels, play- 
grounds, homes for the aged. Usually 
they were placed in areas where Perén 
political support needed strengthening. 
At well-attended dedications and attired 
in stunning Paris creations, she told the 
people they could thank Perén for their 
new blessings. 

So, in one way or another, until in- 
flation ran too far, the city workers 
found themselves diverted and _ their 
wants supplied. But, by Perdén’s own 
admission, prices are up 80 per cent 
since 1949, and private estimates are 
that, in 1951 alone, the increase was 48 
per cent. Prices were frozen recently 
with an announcement that violators 
would be punished. Evasions _ persist 
although hundreds have been arrested. 

And _industrialization—haphazard at 
best, many think, and always lacking in 
over-all planning—has run into difficul- 
ties. It needs raw materials from abroad, 
machinery, fuel. Until there is a farm sur- 
plus for export, these things probably will 
be hard to come by. 

Pause. So, at a-pause in his turbulent 
career, dictator Perén, now 56, can 
look back on a succession of personal 
triumphs that now have led to personal 
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PRESIDENT PERON. 
Drought and dissension.) . 
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_.. Perén walks a tightrope 
between soldier and worker 


and national adversity. He was born on 
a ranch not far from Buenos Aires, at- 
tended the National Military College and 
entered the Army. 

The Army sent him, a_ strapping, 
handsome, flashily uniformed young 
officer, to Italy. There he acquired an 
admiration for Benito Mussolini's way 
of doing things. Nationalism became his 
creed. A series of palace, revolutions, in 
the course of which he met Evita, set 
the stage. Then an election placed him 
in power. 

But now he must walk a tightrope be- 
tween the animosities of the Army and 
of labor. To placate the latter, Evita 
is to be enshrined, expenditures from 
the fund continued. Meanwhile, Peron, 
to relieve the Argentine economic chaos, 
may find it necessary to listen quietly 
to the moderate counsel that Evita al- 
ways disregarded. 

President Perén already is talking up, 
along with an austerity program for the 
people, a new industrial project that is 
to specialize in automobiles, trucks, farm 
machinery, perhaps even railroad equip- 
ment. Looking over Argentina’s industrial 
and natural resources, however, realistic 
economists see this as a very distant goal 
at best. 

Perhaps, some think, Perén may be 
able to hold things together until the 
new—and indicatedly good—wheat crop 
comes in at the end of this year. That 
might help the situation considerably. 
But, fundamentally, the future seems 


Peron. 











... AND HIS TROOPS 
»». Army vs. labor 
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filled only with adversity for widower 








Landing number 39,000 
for the first 
in the fight! 






It was no coincidence that the 39,000th plane to come to a stop in 
the U. S. S. Midway’s arresting gear was a FOF pantuer. These battle- 
proved fighters, first Navy jets to see combat in Korea, have been 
taking off and landing on this 
big carrier’s deck for over two 

years. That the once spec- y 4 
tacular is now the common- | 
place reflects Navy and / 
Marine Corps skill and 
teamwork . . . plus the 
inherent ruggedness and 
dependability of the 
GRUMMAN PANTHER. 








GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Report 





Debt in U.S. looks astronom- 
ical. But it shrinks some when it 
is measured against the nation’s 
total wealth. 

America, in land and prop- 
erty, is valued at a trillion dol- 
lars as it stands. And there’s 
much more to be developed. 

Nation has more of everything 
than ever before, and it's still 
growing. 


The United States—its land, build- 
ings, equipment and goods on hand— 
is worth about | trillion dollars. That's 
the national wealth above ground. It 
does not include the oil, coal and 
other minerals under ground. 

Debt against these national assets ex- 
ceeds 500 billion dollars. Of that “net 
debt,” 241 billion dollars is owed by 
government—federal, State and _ local. 
This debt is serviced out of taxes, not 
directly from income of physical assets. 
The private debt against physical assets 
amounts to 270 billion dollars. 

People hear a great deal about the 
immense amount of debt. Emphasis 
upon debt has led. to questions concern- 
ing the national wealth. People ask: 
“Isn’t there some way to measure wealth 
as well as debt? Maybe the debt is not 
so big when it is related to the wealth 
that is in the nation.” Even when gov- 
ernment creates debt, there often are 
highways and huge dams and _ public 
buildings and reclamation projects to 
show for the money spent. 

The Federal Government itself makes 
no effort to measure the national wealth. 
The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, a highly reliable and unbiased 
organization, recently completed a study 
of the national wealth as it appeared at 
the end of 1948. In the report that fol- 
lows, projections are made from that 
study, carrying it through 1951 to reflect 
continued growth and changes in price. 

What’s shown most clearly is that 
there has been an almost steady growth 
in national wealth since the early days 
of the nation. 

The decade from 1930 to 1940 was 
the only one in which the country 
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stopped growing. That was the period 
of the great depression and of the New 
Deal that followed. In those 10 years, 
the national wealth, even when measured 
in dollars of constant value, actually de- 
dined. When assets are measured in the 
rices of the period, the national wealth 
fell drastically in the decade of the ’30s. 

Along with a rise in the nation’s 
wealth, there has been also a steady rise 
in the total of debt. Through most of 
U.S. history, the rise was chiefly in 
private debt. From 1932 until World 
War Il, the increase was centered in 
government debt. Since the war, the 
net growth in debt has been entirely in 
the amount owed by private individuals 
and private industry. : 

Debt today, both public and private, 
js equal to about 53 per cent of the na- 
tion’s wealth. 

Yet, back in 1932, when debt was 
small compared with the present, that 
debt was equal to 59 per cent of the na; 
tional wealth. In 1929, debt had been 46 
per cent of the estimated wealth, and 
back in 1916 it had been 38 per cent. 
The burden of debt in the period of de- 
flation after 1929 seemed much greater 
than it does today when the total debt is 
vastly greater. In the years following 
1929, the dollars of current income 
needed to service debt were much great- 
er, in proportion to income, than in the 
present period. 

The expansion of wealth in years 
since World War II has been the great- 
est in the nation’s history. 

New factories, new residences, new 
machines, new gadgets for the home 
have increased at a phenomenal rate. 
Debt has risen, too, but at a rate much 
less rapid than the rise in wealth. 

Back in 1944, with the war on, the 
nation’s debt was nearly 75 per cent of 
estimated national wealth. It was 64 per 
cent of that wealth in 1946. Although 
both debt and wealth rose rapidly after 
that time, debt by 1951 was only a little 
over half of estimated wealth. 

Studies of wealth show the United 
States to be a great productive machine, 
its physical plant modern and its effi- 
ciency high. 

From the chart on page 48 you get an 
idea of where all this national wealth is 
to be found. 

Greatest growth shows up in equip- 
ment, both industrial and personal— 
machinery of all kinds, automobiles, ap- 
pliances, gadgets. Here you find the 
evidence of mechanization and the in- 
creasing standard of American living. 

The public owns 103 billion dollars’ 
worth of automobiles, appliances and 
household equipment—so-called “con- 
sumer durable goods.” That’s more than 
three times the value of these things 
as recently as 1939. Allow for price 
changes, and you still find today’s value 
nearly twice that of 1939. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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‘industrial spray finishing equipment 


engineered to your requirements 

















Official U. S. Army Photo—Korea, 1951 








The knowledge that licked 
this spray painting problem 
is yours for the asking! 


In Korea, as on all fronts, matériel must be protected from the never ending 
onslaught of rust and corrosion...equipment must be camouflaged quickly 
to blend with the local terrain...signs, insignia and instructions must be 
stencilled fast on surfaces of infinite variety. Specially engineered Binks 
spray painting equipment is there doing these things...and many more. 





This ability to create special equipment for a specific task is one of the 
biggest advantages Binks has to offer buyers of spray finishing equipment. 
For more than 50 years, we have been called upon by industries of all kinds 
for solutions to special spray painting problems. Literally millions of dollars 
have been poured into Binks research in the development of answers to 
these questions. This wealth of spray painting information is available to 
anyone who can use it. 


Callin a Binks Engineer... 

if you think there may be better, faster or more 
economical ways fo finish your products. He will gladly 
survey your present sef-up and give you his suggestions 
without obligation. Just write: Binks Manufacturing 
Company, 3128-34 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 














GUNS © SPRAY BOOTHS * MATERIAL TANKS © EXTRACTORS & ACCESSORIES 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. & CANADIAN CITIES « SEE YOUR CLASSIFIED GD nccrony 
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“Aristocrat” best describes Michaels “Time-Tight”’ exhibit cases. They 
are in a class by themselves... the product of painstaking care through- 
out every manufacturing process. They are designed for beauty as well as 
utility, and incorporate many outstanding features such as Innerlocking 
frames, a Michaels exclusive; fully mitered intersections; and there are no 
screws exposed on the surface of the frames except where necessary for 
access panels. These and other structural details reduce to a minimum 
the possibility of theft, and the ingress of dust and vermin. 

“Time-Tight’” cases are made in a wide range of sizes and styles to meet 
virtually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science 
laboratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial and others. 

Complete details and specifications may be obtained by writing for literature. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


242 SCOTT ST., COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
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‘Strong - eh?” 
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| NIBROC TOWELS are strong— 


| wet or dry. They will not come apart 
| even when wet. Yet they're soft and ab- 
sorbent...dry drier—faster! Sanitary 
and economical, too; one towel dries 
both hands. World's largest selling 
paper towel for industrial and institu- 
tional use. Get Nibroc service through 
dealers anywhere in U.S. or Canada. For 
information, write Dept. DN-8, Boston. 


| BROWN 
ig 


| COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
| CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 
! 














: u General Sales Offices: 
le: | 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 
Pp -Y » Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 


‘Child's 
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Twice as much machinery 
as before World War II 


Just before World War II, the value 
of these “consumer durables” repre- 
sented 11 per cent of national wealth, 
Today they account for 16 per cent, 

The basis of this trend, over the years 
has been the increasing use of autos, Mm 
well as the fact that mechanical ap- 
pliances—washing machines, refrigera. 
tors, dishwashers, radios and TV sets-— 
have become commonplace. 

U.S. business owns 110 billion dol. 
lars’ worth of machinery and_ other 
equipment. In constant dollars, that’s 
twice as much as in 1939, about five 





U.S. Wealth vs. Debt 


(in billions of dollars) 


Net Debt 
National Net = as Per Cent 
Wealth Debt of National 

Wealth 


1916 214.9 82.1 38.2 
1920 354.2 135.4 38.2 
1924 352.5 153.1 43.4 
1928 412.5 186.2 45.1 
1929 419.1 191.1 45.6 
1932 298.9 175.7 58.8 
1936 347.3 181.4 52.2 
1939 374.1 184.5 49.3 
1940 401.2 190.9 47.6 
1944 499.1 371.6 74.5 
1946 624.5 398.8 63.9 
1948 797.0 435.3 54.6 
1951 968.0 511.0 52.8 














tfmes as much as in 1900. Those figures 
emphasize the growing use of machines 
and labor-saving devices. ‘Industry is 
keeping modern and efficient. 

Buildings in the United States, all 
told, are worth 441 billion dollars. That 
represents an increase over past years, 
but not enough to keep up with the rise 
in population. This suggests that there 
is room here for more growth. 

Homes alone are valued at 190 bil- 
lions. Yet on a per capita basis, in con- 
stant dollars, that’s 13 per cent below 
1929. There is evidence that the demand 
for new homes has not yet been satisfied. 

Land, worth 160 billions, is becoming 
a less-important component of national 
wealth as the country tends toward in- 
dustrialization. In real value—that is, 
in constant dollars—land is worth 26 per 
cent less than in 1929. Much of the loss 
is in farm property. 
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. . . Increase of wealth 
since ‘46 at record rate 


Inventories of business, valued at 110 
billion dollars, represent about the same 
proportion of national wealth as in earli- 
er periods. 

Assets owned abroad and gold held 
in this country account for 44 billion 
dollars of U. S. wealth. There has been a 
considerable increase here over the 
years. Gold has been flowing into this 
country from abroad. Also, U.S. has 
become a creditor nation to much of 
the world. 

There you have a_ breakdown of 
what constitutes the trillion-dollar na- 
tional wealth of the United States. Ac- 
tually, the measure given here is not 


all inclusive. It omits such important 


items as perishable consumer goods, 
military assets, works of art, land-im- 
provement costs and underground min- 
eral deposits. 

Important conclusions, affecting 
everybody in the country, are to be 
drawn from these studies of the U.S. 
national wealth. 

Physical growth of the United States 
may not always be as rapid as in the 
last few years. The increase in national 
wealth since 1946 has been on a scale 
never seen before in this country. 

This period has been unusual, because 
the country has been trying to catch up 
on normal expansion that was _ inter- 
rupted during depression and war. 

Still, there remains much room for 
expansion in years to come. 

Even now, big as the U.S. wealth has 
become, the country still is a little below 
1929 in real wealth, population growth 
considered. 

A considerable growth in wealth is 
required year after year, just to keep 
up with population. 

Construction can continue at high lev- 
els for a long time before the country 
starts to get ahead of itself. The study 
suggests a big potential demand for new 
buildings, particularly homes. 

Home building on a large scale prom- 
ises markets for refrigerators, furniture 
and other household needs. 

A long-term movement away from 
farms is reflected by the wealth figures. 
The shift from an agricultural economy 
to an industrial economy is emphasized. 

The United States, over the years, 
has become a tremendously wealthy 
country. What that wealth will mean to 
business in future years will depend in 
large measure upon whether it is kept 
productive, whether it continues to cre- 
ate high-level incomes for the public. 
The amount of wealth is important. 
Even more important is how wealth is 
used. 
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Since 1921, when SSF made the first spherical anti- 
friction railroad journal bearing, railroad men and Sis 
engineers have worked together to maintain faster, safer 
schedules while lowering the cost of car maintenance. 
Do you know that SSS pioneered in showing railroad 
men the money-saving advantages of using grease in- 
stead of oil to lubricate anti-friction journals? Grease- 
lubricated cars go from wheel-turning to wheel-turning 
in perfect safety without attention to the journals. 
Because of this engineering teamwork, you'll see the 
0S trade mark throughout the world on more cars 
and locomotives than any other trade mark. 

You can have this helpful teamwork in your 
industry simply by asking for it. 

SKF" INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 

— manufacturers of &KF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 
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WHAT'S NEXT IN PENSIONS 


Company-paid pensions, as 
well as Government benefits, are 
going higher. Unions have set 
their sights in that direction. 

Goal is pensions of $200 a 
month, an end to forced retire- 
ment, with employers paying 
more for all welfare benefits. 

It's a ripe field for unions to 
move in, especially when indus- 
try begins to turn thumbs down 
on annual pay raises. 


Employers have not heard the last 
word from unions on pensions. They 
will hear more, too, on insurance, 
sick benefits, hospitalization and all 
the other programs that fall under the 
heading of social welfare. 

The next move, all along the line, will 
be up. Demands will follow these lines: 

Push monthly pension checks up 
to $200 a month, including Govern- 
ment Social Security payments. 
The average, in industries where 
pensions are paid, now is around 
$100. This is a goal, not an immedi- 
ate prospect. 

End the requirement that work- 
ers must retire at a certain age. Em- 
ployes tend to resist retirement in 
this period of high wages. 

Employers to pay the full cost of 
hospitalization, health insurance 
and other such benefits. Usual prac- 
tice is for the cost of these programs 
to be split 50-50 between employ- 
ers and workers. 

John L. Lewis, as usual, is in the front 
row of those who want bigger and better 
pensions. His union of coal miners was 
one of the first to get a complete welfare 
system for an entire industry. Lewis is 
discussing contract terms with the opera- 
tors now, and is counted on to demand 
higher payments into the welfare fund 
by employers. 

Rubber workers, too, want their wel- 
fare program revised. Contracts with 
rubber companies do not expire until 
1955, but the CIO union is asking that 
terms be changed to provide higher 
pension and insurance benefits. Em- 
ployers are asked to pay the full cost of 
insurance benefits, instead of one half 
as at present. 
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There is something stirring, also, in 
the automobile industry. CIO Auto 
Workers, with perhaps the largest wel- 
fare fund of all to draw on, are anxious 
to raise payments on pensions and other 
benefits. Their contract with the auto 
industry freezes these contracts until 
1955, but the union wants to negotiate 
sooner. The industry has not consented, 
and is not expected to do so. 

For employers, there is a preview of 
what lies ahead in the proposals that 
the Auto Workers now are advancing 





Union Aims: More Money, No Forced Retirement} 


Some workers get larger benefits for 
longer service. In General Motors, for 
example, a worker entitled to the mazxi- 
mum, after 30 years of service, has been 
getting $113.50 a month if single or 
$147.80 monthly if his wife’s federal 
benefit is included. 

These payments will rise with higher 
Social Security benefits voted this year 
by Congress. Total benefits then will be 
as high as $130 for a single worker and 
as high as $172.50 for a married one, 

But the auto union wants still higher. 


Sigyey 


—United Press 


MEDICAL CARE: A GROWING ISSUE 
Health insurance can be costly 


and in a look at the operation of the 
union’s huge welfare system. 

Pension plans now cover more than 
a million UAW members in auto, aircraft 
and farm-implement plants. That is the 
union’s estimate. More than three of 
every four UAW members are included. 
Trust funds set up under these plans 
total more than 250 million dollars, and 
income steadily is rising. About 19,000 
workers have retired, or have been ap- 
proved for retirement. 

Pensions, at present, average more 
than $100 a month for an unmarried 
worker and about $130 a month for a 
married man, including his wife’s fed- 
eral old-age benefit. These figures in- 
clude the industry payment and the 
federal benefit in both instances, on the 
basis of 25 years of employment by the 
same company. 


benefits—total pension payments of $200 
a month. This is to be a big issue in the 
negotiations in the auto industry. 
Compulsory retirement. A rise in 
payments isn’t all that UAW is seeking 
in connection with pensions. Agreements 
now require, in many instances, that 
workers retire when they reach the age 
of 68. This rule is unpopular with the 
workers, and UAW is demanding that 
the choice be left to the employe as to 
when he retires, after he reaches 65. 
Experience in the auto industry shows 
that more than half the workers eligi- 
ble to quit at 65 prefer to stay on the job. 
Biggest reason for the reluctance of 
workers to retire, officials say, is that 
they are unable to face a reduction in 
income from nearly $4,000 a year, on the 
average, to a pension of one third or 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Faster 
than a cup of coffee 


Lockheed 
Starfires 


destroy an air 
invader 


Incredible —but in less time than 
the few minutes it takes to drink 
a cup of hot coffee a Lockheed 
Starfire (F-94C) can, 


Take off from a cold start— 


Climb 7 miles up in any 
weather — 


Locate enemy bomber 
automatically — 


Destroy the invader, 
without ever seeing it. 


Furthermore, the 2-man crew 
need never have seen the bomber 
they destroyed. 

Today these all-weather jet in- 
terceptors are being delivered to 
the U.S. Air Force for 24-hour 
duty guarding U.S. borders and 
key cities. It gives the Air Force 
a fast-climbing jet fighter that is 
almost automatic — forerunner of 
planes that may actually fly and 
fight by themselves. 

The Starfire’s brain center can 
locate invading bombers on the 
darkest, stormiest night. Its 
unique all-rocket armament can 
destroy the biggest bomber built. 

The Starfire is another example 
of Lockheed design “stretch” — an 
engineering achievement of creat- 
ing a more advanced model out of 
an existing airplane. This speeds 
development and production, 
also cuts cost. Forerunner of the 
Starfire is the Lockheed F-80 
Shooting Star of Korean fame. 
Lockheed is the world’s leading 
builder of jet aircraft. 


Lockheed 


Aircraft Coxporation 
Burbank, California, and Marietta, Georgia 


Look MO Loe Aheedl 
for Leadership 











50 YOU THINK 
YOU'RE INSURED... 


“$8000 cash vanishes from store’s unlocked 
safe. Owner has insurance against burglary 
but not mysterious disappearance. He 
thought he was insured. His loss— $8000.” 


Don’t take a loss— 
KNOW you’re insured! 


Your AMICO agent may save you 
money by eliminating gaps in your 
insurance program. See him now for 
all casualty, property insurance and 


bonds. 


AMICO is a strong legal reserve 


company paying dividends to policy- 


holders. 


Amico’s booklet, listing 
examples of 29 common 
gaps in insurance pro- 
tection, may save you 

money. Send coupon 

today—no obligation. 
eeeeeeoeaeveeee ea eee eee 


American Moronists INsuRANCE COMPANY 
4738 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail Free copy of 29 Gaps. 


Name 





Street 





Zone. State. 


1) Ge a oe 


City. 





Division of Kemper Insurance 
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. . . ‘Area’ plan covers 
pensions in small firms 


one half that amount. Where the worker 
is not incapacitated, he usually tries to 
hold on to his job as long as possible. 
Companies, on the other hand, insist 
the mandatory retirement age be kept 
in the contracts. The agreements usually 
allow exceptions to be made at the dis- 
cretion of management, but few workers 
except the highly skilled are kept on the 
job past 68. Employers argue that the 
compulsory retirement date is necessary 
since there are no scientific standards to 
determine when a worker is able to con- 
tinue efficient work in his old age. 
Workers reaching 68 often do not 
have enough credits to obtain company 





~Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


THE LAST DAY AT WORK 
. . workers try to postpone it 


pensions, since they change employers 
from time to time. UAW has an idea in 
mind for this problem, although the 
union may delay presenting it to the 
companies. Some UAW officials would 
like to loosen up the requirements for a 
pension, to allow more workers to qualify 
for the full payments. 

Area-pension plans also are to be 
pushed by the auto union in future talks 
with employers. This plan applies to 
small companies that cannot afford to 
establish pension funds of *their own. 
The area plan has been started in To- 
ledo, Ohio, where various UAW plants 
were brought into a joint fund. 

Health-insurance plans also are to 
be an issue in UAW negotiations. These 
plans, like pension programs, were 
adopted in 1949 and 1950 by all large 
auto companies. 

(Continued on page 55) 


Sparkle Converting 
Sales Meetings 
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with RCA 
closed-circuit 
television 


You can rent on a day-to-day basis a complete, 
portable, RCA closed-circuit TV System. In 
closed-circuit TV the pictures seen on the view- 
ing monitor are transmitted from the pick-up 
camera to the monitor direct-by-wire instead of 
by broadcast. RCA engineers set up and operate 
the equipment and take care of the details of 
staging your private show. 


Here’s an opportunity to make your conven- 
tion, meeting, exhibit or demonstration more 
appealing... more educational... more interesting. 


A few typical successful applications 


At medical conventions close-up views of surgi- 
cal operations, microscopic studies, etc., have 
been enlarged and projected on receivers instan- 
taneously from surgery to convention groups 
assembled in the hospitals or at distant hotels or 
other meeting places. 


At an annual stockholders meeting, the stock- 
holders were spared the confusion and effort of 
a plant tour. Seated in the plant cafeteria, they 
televiewed every important activity in a sprawled- 
out plant. They saw new products in the labora- 
tory in the development stage—all by RCA 
closed-circuit TV. 


At an automobile manufacturers’ showing to 
dealers it was impossible to bring the new car 
into the hotel meeting room. RCA TV cameras 
located in a near-by garage enabled those present 
at the meeting to teleview the new car. 


In department stores, closed-circuit TV has 
been used for showing merchandise displays to 
people at several parts of the store simultaneously. 


Look into how TV can help you 


Portable, closed-circuit TV is a new medium. 
It is dramatic! It is spectacular! It can be the 





peg around which you can build your most suc- 
cessful convention or meeting. Get the full story 
on how it can be applied to your business. Write 
to: Exhibits and Conventions Department, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
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_,, Larger payments sought 
for temporary disability 


A major demand will call for financing 
ihe insurance program by the employer, 
yith no employe contribution. Most pro- 
gams now are jointly financed. The 
ynion wants the companies to pay all 
of the insurance cost for families of 
workers as well as for employes. Another 
UAW proposal will seek expansion of 
benefits paid under the plan. Still an- 
other demand is that insurance be con- 
tinued, at company expense, during long 
layoffs of employes. Insurance now stops 
after a six-month layoff under most pro- 

s. UAW also wants insurance con- 
tinued for life, after retirement. 








Larger payments for temporary dis- 
ability are being sought in other pro- 





~Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


THE FIRST DAY OF RETIREMENT 
... Means a big cut in income 


posals of the Auto Union. Employers are 
expected to resist most of the demands 
when new contracts are taken up. 

Benefits already are running into 
huge figures. UAW estimates that pay- 
ments under its insurance plans totaled 
125 million dollars last year. The largest 
expense comes in the hospitalization 
phase of the plan. UAW members and 
dependents are being hospitalized at 
the rate of 1,000 per day. Some of them 
temain hospitalized as long as 120 days 
in a year. A machine operator in a De- 
troit factory ran up a hospital bill of 
$7,511, almost completely covered by 
his insurance. 

The experience of the auto industry, 
duplicated widely in other fields, shows 
why union organizers now talk about 
welfare benefits as a lure for new mem- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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because of AMPCO’ METAL 


. the engineered aluminum bronzes that 
make good where other metals fail 


Today’s new cooking utensils, formed of heavy- 
gauge aluminum or stainless and copper-clad 
steels, permit cooking with a low heat and a 
minimum of water. Result: More healthful and 
appetizing foods, lower fuel costs. 


To keep prices down, many manufacturers use 
Ampco Metal forming dies. These dies do not 
seize or gall, eliminate scratching and costly fin- 
ishing operations, give longer die life and reduce 
rejections, 


Ampco Metal is also important in the protec- 
tion of foods. Can and refrigerator manufac- 
turers use it in dies, cams, gears, bearings — 
wherever there’s excessive wear, corrosion, im- 
pact, vibration or fatigue. 


Because Ampco Metal makes good where other 
metals fail, you find it used throughout industry. 
Perhaps Ampco can help you, too, with sheet, 
plate, bars, sand or centrifugal castings, pipe, 
fittings, tubes, fasteners, welding electrodes — 


almost any form you want. Write for details. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
West Coast Plant: Burbank, California 
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A DELICATE ‘’BRAIN’’ IN THE 
NOSE OF A GUIDED MISSILE... 
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A STURDY PROTECTIVE CASTING | 


FOR A RADAR SCREEN BOX... 








OR ANY REALLY TOUGH ONE... | 


(CONVERT TO ALUMINUM OR MAGNESIUM) 
NOW’S THE TIME! 


Give the 
GENERAL Job BP ces 


| INC, 


BELLEVILLE © ILLINOIS 
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. . » Union leaders turning 
to benefits as goals 


bers, almost as much as pay raises. La- 
bor leaders see the day coming when 
wage increases will be impossible to get, 
and the sales talk must be switched to 
other issues. Bigger pensions, bigger in- 
surance benefits probably will be the 
goal then, as now. 





New Wage Board: 
What It Means 


Wage controls are entering a new 
period, under new management, as 
ordered by Congress. Employers will 
find some changes in rules, but these 
changes generally will tend to make it 
easier to give raises. 

In charge during this new, and prob- 
ably final, period of controls will be a 
new Wage Stabilization Board. It has a 
new Chairman, Archibald Cox, a Har- 
vard law professor. Most of the WSB 
public members will be new. Four. in- 
dustry members and all] six labor mem- 
bers have remained. 

Policies of the new Board are not to 
differ much from those of the old Board 
on wage questions. No real tightening up 
of wage rules is expected. Congress tried 
to take away some of the Board’s 
authority in writing wage policies, by 
handing more power to Economic 
Stabilizer Roger L. Putnam, but labor 
members of WSB probably will walk out 
if Putnam tries to curb the Board too 

(Continued on page 57) 


STABILIZER PUTNAM 


. more power 





When you think 
of COAL 




















America can be proud of its coal 
industry! In 1951, it produced 
565,359,000 tons of coal... ata total 
dollar volume of $9,973,135,550! 

Yet, in spite of this tremendous 
volume, present estimates indicate 
the nerds for coal will double by the 
end of this century! Yes, coal is one 
of the really basic industries of our 
country . .. one upon which many 
others depend, such as steel, plastics, 
synthetic fuels, medicines, synthetic 
rubber. The coal industry is moving 
ahead, helping to assure the United 
States of continued industrial 
leadership. 

Coal is one of the many major 
industries served by Peoples First. 
Whether your banking problems are 
regional or national, Peoples First 
offers you an 89-year background of 
diversified financial experience. 
Peoples First welcomes the oppor 
tunity to serve you with complete 
facilities for your every banking need. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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_,. Many little companies 
exempt from pay controls 


uch or overrules the Board on any 
major policy decision. 

Productivity raises, for example, are 
ikely to be approved in some form. A 
new formula is expected to develop, al- 
lowing employers to give pay raises in 
addition to living-cost adjustments. 

Small firms, having eight or fewer 
employes, in many instances will find 
themselves entirely free of wage or salary 
catrols. Congress, however, allowed Sta- 
bilizer Putnam to keep the wage-salary 
regulations in effect for special cases. 

So far, Putnam has listed nine cate- 
gories of business that continue under 
controls even for companies of fewer than 
nine workers. Among these are building 
and construction firms, local and over-the- 
rad truck operators, tool, die and pat- 
tem-making concerns, auto-repair shops, 
logging, sawmills and planing mills, and 
all businesses in Alaska. 

Disputes no longer will be handled 
by the Wage Board. Congress took away 
this authority. Employers and unions are 
to work out their own agreements, with- 
out recommendations from WSB. 

Salary rules are to remain about as 
they are. Congress allowed the Salary 
Stabilization Board to continue in office. 
This Board also is under the authority 
of Stabilizer Putnam. 

Enforcement of salary and wage 
rules will be less effective than in the 
past. Congress cut the budgets of the 
wage and salary boards, which means less 
inspection of company books in search 
of violations. However, where violations 
are found, penalties can be severe. 


-United Press 


WSB CHAIRMAN COX 


... less money 
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Your Santa Fe freight man knows how to make 
your hard shipping jobs look easy—and how to 
handle your common jobs uncommonly well. 
Call him today—find out how easy it is to ship 
via Santa Fe all the way! 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines 
Chicago, Illinois 
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“etter Business Builder® 


Chrysler Airtemp 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


BACKED. BY A 5-YEAR WARRANTY 


Customers throng to the business 
establishments that offer the 
Comfort Zone. Employees are more 
efficient and courteous, too. So, wise 
merchants are turning to Chrysler 
Airtemp to provide them with this 
business builder which pays for 
itself in increased sales. Chrysler 
Airtemp “Packaged” Air Conditioners 
can be installed anywhere. 
They're available in sizes to meet 
every need and, what’s more, 
their Sealed Radial Compressors carry 
an optional five-year warranty. 














AIRTEMP DIVISION 


OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


on of Chryster Corporation 
abovt Chryster AirtemP s 


Nome -— 
a zone ——SP"55-8-93 
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| address 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





CAMPAIGN GIFTS—HOW BIG? 


Now that candidates are nominated, 
some people ask: What contribu- 
tion can a person make to help 
elect a candidate? 

An Act known as the Hatch Act attempts 

to put a limit of $5,000 on the amount 

an individual can contribute to the cam- 
paign fund of a candidate for federal 
office or to a national political committee. 

That means a candidate for the Presi- 

dency as well as one for the Senate or 

House of Representatives. But, in prac- 

tice and within the law, a person can 

give much more than $5,000 in total in 

a campaign year. 


To whom can you make campaign 
contributions? 

You can make a contribution directly to 

a candidate’s campaign fund or to a 

committee supporting him. Actually, 

you can give up to $5,000 to each of any 

number of candidates or committees. 


Is there a limit on what can be given 

to a State committee? 
No. The federal $5,000 limit applies 
only to a committee operating in two or 
more States. It does not restrict contri- 
butions to State and local committees: 
You can make as many contributions as 
you want, and for as much as you want, 
to committees working within individual 
States. Thus, in a presidential campaign, 
a contributor is not really limited to a 
donation of $5,000 in supporting his 
candidate. 


Can a corporation give to a cam- 
paign fund? 

No. The Federal Corrupt Practices Act 
specifically forbids corporations to make 
contributions or expenditures in a cam- 
paign for President or for other federal 
offices. But officers of a corporation, just 
like other individuals, can make their 
own donations to political campaigns. 


What about labor unions? 

Unions, too, are prohibited from con- 
tributing to political campaign funds for 
federal candidates. But that does not 
mean that they cannot carry on their 
own campaigning, which they do. This 
is done by “educational campaigns” and 
speeches for or against candidates. 


How much can a national committee 
collect? 
The law says that no political committee 
shall, in one year, collect or spend more 
than 3 million dollars, and reports are 
required from national committees. But, 
with many contributions being chan- 
neled to State and local committees, 


—$—$$—$$—__ 





Rules Are Flexible 


@ There are limits on contributions 
to political campaigns—but there | 
are loopholes. | 


@ Many persons give more than 
the $5,000 specified by law. 

@ Rules on campaign spending 
also are by-passed by candidates, 


—_ 


rather than through national commit. 
tees, donations for a national campaigy 
exceed this limit. 








Is a candidate limited on how much 

he can spend on his campaign? 
He is, under federal law, if he is mp. 
ning tor the Senate or House. In man 
States, there are laws to restrict cam- 
paign spending by State and local cap. 
didates. There is no limit on how much 
a candidate for President or Vice Pres: 
dent can spend. 


What's the limit for a candidate fo 
Congress? 
The Corrupt Practices Act puts a top 
limit of $5,000 on campaign spending 
by a candidate for the House and $25; 
000 by a candidate for the Senate. 
Where limits under State laws are small: 
er, they apply. 


How are these limits avoided? 
There are various ways. Groups 0 
friends and supporters of a candidate 
may spend as much as they want and 
they do not need to make a report w- 
less the expenditures are made with 
the “knowledge or consent” of the car 
didate. Or money for a candidate's cam- 
paign may be spent by a committee 
and he doesn’t have to report it. Further 
more, the limit on spending does not 
include a number of expenditures suc! 
as cost of traveling, postage, printing 
etc. 


Are there penalties for violations? 
Yes. Penalties for violating various pr 
visions of the election laws range from 
a $1,000 fine and one year in prison t 
a $10,000 fine and five years in prison. 
The job of enforcement is in the hands 
of the Department of Justice and feder! 
district attorneys. But only rarely ar 
formal complaints made of excessive co?- 
tributions and spending in violation 0 
federal laws. And, so far as available 
records show, no one has ever been co?- 
victed and sent to prison for such viol 
tion. 
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‘4 Ask the men who know 
E perienced machinery users... 
The impressive preference for Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control among the men who use motor-driven ma- 
chines day after day and know the importance of de- 
—— pendable control equipment could have been earned 
| only by vastly superior performance, 
ions | 
ere 
han | 
| 
ling | 
tes, | 
mimit Could there be more conclusive proof of the engi- 
1palgi neering leadership and dependability to be found 
in Cutler-Hammer Motor Control than the roster of 
leading machine builders who feature Cutler- 
much Hammer as standard or recommended control? 
Gign? 
S run- 
many 
Cam- 
] can. 
muc; 
Presi. 
te for 
a top 
nding 
$25, 
enate 
small- 
Ds of 
lidate The men who must keep electrical equipment operating 
t and smoothly are slow te praise but strong in their opinions 
t UD- formed over long years of experience. Their terse com- 
with ments such as, "C-H is tops” or "'C-H is #1 in my book” 
, CaD- beat volumes of claims. 
Cam- 
rittee 
rther- 
s ° Not only widespread today but grow- Cutler-H ; of technical men everywhere for its de- 
7 ing rapidly throughout Industry is the —— — pur- pendable performance born of the 
ming practice of standardizing on one make ?°°° motor control 1s rec- widest of all specialized motor control 
of motor control. Among the advan- ome nded by a majority experience. 
1s? tages for any factory are: uniform ma- 0f all electric motor manu- To select the best in motor control, 
pro. chine response and protection, escape /facturers, is featured as_ ask the men who know motor control. 
from from the confusion that wastes time standard equipment by ma- Ask your most experienced machine 
on t and causes costly errors, adequate re- chinery builders, is carried Operators and maintenance engineers. 
ws serveand partsstocks with the very min- in stock by recognized elec- Check the builders of the best machines 
rot imum in storage space and investment. trical wholesalers everywhere. you use; see what motor control they 
By # There are good reasons why Cutler- supply or recommend. Judge Cutler- 
p. Hammer Motor Control is so frequently . LA... _. Hammer by the men who praise it. 
aid selected in these standardization pro- CUTLER-HAMMER CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1462 St. Paul 
‘labk grams. It is a complete line with no =: sttiinainamsinenaal Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: 
- COR: gaps in needed types and sizes to upset CONTRC Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., 
viola: standardization. It has won the respect A Toronto. 
[Ch 
a 
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EVERYONE Loses 
In This STOP And 
GO Battle 


The time and money lost in traffic con- 














gestion has never been fully estimated, 
but it is a staggering total that grows each year. 

The number of motor vehicles in use today 

exceeds the estimate for 1970. Traffic on main roads 
and city streets has increased by 50% since 1941. 
Yet we are trying to move 52,000,000 cars, trucks and 


busses over roads built twenty-five years ago. 
4 The solution is more modern highways and freeways 
> —with a minimum of STOP and GO controls. Good 


lanning—nondiversion of road taxes and public 
demand can make these highways a reality. 
Good Roads Are Everybody’s Business 





TRAILMOBILE iwc. 


Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 
Trailer Sales and Service From Coast to Coast in the 


United States and Canada 
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News-Lines 





YOU CAN now ship abroad some 

types of steel. The Office of Inter- 
national Trade eases the ban on steel 
exports that was put into effect soon 
after start of the recent strike. The re- 
laxation permits shipment of some steel 
shapes and forms not needed for direct 
defense production. But many steel items 
cannot be exported. 


* * * rs 


YOU CAN get rid of surplus con- 

trolled materials you obtained un- 
der authorized controlled-materials or- 
ders. The National Production Authority 
sets up machinery for disposal of such 
surpluses to certain distributors who 
need the materials to build up their in- 
ventories. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views to the 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion after July 25 on the agency’s pro- 
posed new rules to govern transactions 
of securities brokers and dealers. SEC 
extends the time for submitting such 
comments on the proposals to August 11. 


ps at = 


YOU CAN find out from the Bureau 

of Internal Revenue about changes 
in its rules regarding personal holding 
companies. Carrying out orders from 
Congress, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue amends regulations relating to 
the definition of and the income of a 
personal holding company. 


* *% % 


YOU CAN, as operator of a restau- 
rant, usually charge 6 cents for bot- 
tled soft drinks served for consumption 
on the premises. The Office of Price 
Stabilization authorizes restaurants to 
charge this amount if they are eligible 
under other OPS regulations to increase 
their prices on sales for off-premises use. 
No increase is permitted for restaurants 
already charging 6 cents a bottle. 


* * * 


YOU CAN testify at a public hear- 

ing on proposals to raise the present 
minimum wage of 87 cents an hour on 
Government contracts in the textile in- 
dustry under the Walsh-Healey Act. 
The meeting is called by the Secretary 
of Labor and will be held in Washing- 
ton, September 4. If you wish to testify, 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


vou should notify the Public Contracts 
Administrator of the Department of La- 
bor. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, wait 

longer to ask OPS for renewal of a 
uniform nation-wide retail ceiling for 
brand-name products. OPS grants 
manufacturers an extension of time, 
ranging from 15 to 30 days, for filing 
applications for such renewals. The new 
deadlines are September 1, October 15 
and November 15. 


*% 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 

an income tax deduction, as a bad 
debt, for a loan made to your wife under 
the following circumstances: The loan 
was to be repaid only if the business she 
bought with the borrowed money earned 
enough profits to repay the loan. The 
business later failed. The U.S. Tax 
Court holds that the husband, in a case 
of this kind, is not entitled to a bad-debt 
deduction. 


YOU CANNOT at this time build 

up a steel inventory of more than 
a 30-day supply. Because of the steel 
shortage, National Production Authority 
cuts from 45 to 30 days the inventory 
levels that are permitted. The smaller 
inventories will remain in effect for the 
rest of this year. 


* % * 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a 

brass mill, copper-wire mill or 
foundry, count on getting as much do- 
mestic refined copper in August as ex- 
pected. A sharp cut in August allocations 
is announced by NPA. Explanation is 
that some holders of July copper tickets 
have been unable to cash them and are 
being given priority. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get a court 

injunction to stop picketing at your 
plant if the National Labor Relations 
Board has jurisdiction in the labor dis- 
pute. In a case involving charges of un- 
fair labor practices, transferred from a 
State court to a U.S. district court, the 
federal court rules that it lacks power to 
grant the injunction unless fraud or vio- 
lence is established. 
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Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorLp 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Your logical first choice 
in New York City 


FOR CONVENIENCE: Right at rail 
and air terminals ...a few steps 
to shopping, entertainment and 
business centers. 

FOR COMFORT: All restaurants, 
public rooms ...and many bed- 
rooms AIR-CONDITIONED. 


HOTEL 


E. L. SEFTON, President 
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PITTSBURGH'S 
only completely 
iir-conditioned hotel 
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JEAN S. SUITS—Managing Director 
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““We’ve got a more salable design now. It’s smaller, 
more compact, weighs less. Looks good, too. It’s 
just as strong as the original because the 3%" 
Unbrakos have the same tensile strength as the 
14" carbon steel screws. Here’s another thing that 
will amaze you: this assembly costs less than our 
previous one.”’ 

One advantage of using UNBRAKo Socket 
Screws, of course, is the better design they make 
possible. Another — and this is one your cost account- 
ing department will appreciate—is the savings they 
make possible. 

It costs money to tap holes. You have to lay out, 
center punch, center drill, tap drill, body drill, counter- 
bore, tap the hole and jnsert the screw. You can’t 





UNBRAKO Socket 
Head Cap Screw 


by-pass any of these operations, but you can 
tap fewer holes, and that’s where UNBRAKO 
saves you money. Because of their superior 
strength, three UNBRAKO screws will do the job 
of five ordinary screws. 

There are six thousand men selling UNBRAKO 
Socket Screws the country over. These men 
are familiar with fastener problems—and the 
solutions. You can get technical assistance merely by 
calling your favorite industrial distributor. Or write 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA; 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 





e Merchants are being advised to watch out for changes in retail trade. 
a Importance of age groups in the population is one important influence. 
: Older persons, 65 and over, are increasing faster than the population in 
general. That means increased demand for goods from this group. 
Child population, 5 and under, also is increasing proportionately. That 
means relatively increased demand for toys and other children's things. 
This trend is a signal for merchants. Aim at selling more goods to older 
people and to youngsters. That's where the expanding market now lies. 








Buying habits also are undergoing a change at the present time. 

People are on the move. They are going to suburbs in increasing numbers. 
Some areas of the country, like the Far West, are growing faster than others. 

Smart merchants can capitalize on this trend. Stores that move with the 
people can count on adding to sales volume. This development already shows up 
in the profits columns of merchandising corporations. ; 

A "do it yourself" trend is taking hold. Consumers, plagued by the high 
cost of labor, are inclined more and more to do things for themselves. That is 

increasing the demand for home tools, equipment and materials. 

Adult education courses also are promoting the "make it yourself" trend. 

Furniture purchases are being made for style as well as utility. That is a 
recent development. People used to buy furniture only once, when they set up 
homes. Now they buy for looks. Marketing analysts figure 5 years, as average, 
for the living room, 10 years for bedroom, 12 years for dining-room furniture. 




















These trends were pointed up at a recent West Coast business conference at 
Stanford University. Merchants also were told that competition for consumer 
dollars is on the increase, with emphasis on low prices. 


Price appeal, furthermore, is boosting trade for discount houses. 

The discount house, offering goods below standard retail prices, is here to 
stay in the opinion of a number of marketing analysts. 
Home appliances seem to be especially appealing to discount buyers. A Los 
Angeles checkup of owners showed that 26 per cent of television sets, 23 per 
| cent of refrigerators, 22 per cent of washing machines, 14 per cent of the 
electric toasters were bought at discount prices. 

Advantage of discount houses is that they are usually located in low-rent 
areas, offer customers little service. Merchandise usually is purchased direct 
from manufacturers by discount firms. Markups are smaller. 














New “fair trade" law may stop or reverse the growth of discount houses, 
particularly when trade-marked brands are marked down. But trade observers are 
not very hopeful. They point out that "fair trade" laws are successful only 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~-- (Continued) 


when manufacturers enforce them, and factories seem reluctant. 


Profits squeeze is forcing managements to examine costs and efficiency. 

Small business firms may benefit. Some of them, specializing in certain 
items, can produce more efficiently. Example: One large electric manufacturer 
found a small supplier that could produce a small part at 57 cents each. Cost 
to the company, making the part itself, was 92 cents. f 

Foreign producers sometimes get into the picture. One manufacturer of 
cigarette lighters finds that copper cartridges can be bought from Germany at a 
lower price than it can make them. A gear manufacturer found that it could buy 
parts from Holland at a substantial saving, despite tariffs. 

Pressure on profits, resulting from rising costs, rising taxes and more 
price competition, is forcing alert firms to emphasize efficiency and search for 
suppliers that can help reduce production expenses. 











Output of U.S. industry probably hit bottom for the year in July. 

Steel strike dragged production down to the lowest point since 1949. 

Industrial output in July is estimated at 193 per cent of the 1935-39 
average by the Feieral Reserve Board. It was 203 per cent in June. 

Hard-goods output suffered most. Durable-goods production--autos, home 
appliances, etc.-- fell 10 per cent in June and took another drop in July. 

Soft-goods production, on the other hand, is rising. Textile mills and oil 
refineries boosted output. Other nondurable producers held steady. 

Recovery from the effects of the steel strike is expected by officials to 
be rather slow. Defense Production Administration doesn't expect the balance 
that existed on June 2 to be restored until next April. 

















Here is the official plan to govern steel in the recovery period: 

Military and atomic-energy projects will get top priority on deliveries. 

Defense Department is sending men into steel plants to see that military 
orders get preference in the period just ahead. 

Steel inventories are limited to a 30-day supply. It used to be 45 days. 

Steel allotments to civilian producers for the April-June period and for 
the July-September period will stand. Deliveries, however, will be delayed. 

Additional allotments for October-December cannot be granted. 

Smaller allotments will be made for the January-March period of 1953. The 
low allotments in this period are expected to leave room for filling orders that 
will be carried over from earlier periods. 

Exceptions to this pattern are made for machine-tool plants and canning 
factories. Machine-tool program will get special aid. Canning plants are to 
get tin plate in order to try to save this year's pack of perishable food. 




















Industrial expansion program has been delayed by the steel strike. It will 
take longer now to complete schedules for additional capacity to produce alu- 
minum, electric power, petroleum, transport equipment, chemicals. 


Treasury is yielding to the money market on interest rates. 

A 2 per cent rate is offered on 2.4 billion dollars in seksetibnn of 
indebtedness, maturing in one year. That's the highest offer in 20 years. The 
issue will be used to refund maturing Treasury securities. 
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The man tn the pin stripe suit once wore overalls... 





In the good old U. S. A., we pay off to the fellow who has what it takes. Getting 
to the top of the ladder more often than not is a matter of starting at the bottom. 
Sure, there’s plenty of competition, but nobody is barred. 

We don’t hand out titles and top.jobs to the man who happens to be “born right.” 
To win success in America takes red blood, not ‘“‘blue’’ blood. Nor does real 
democracy make captains of industry because of political pull. 

That’s the U.S. A. It’s chock-full of opportunity for the fellow who knows what 
he wants and goes after it. It’s a land where great merchants once clerked behind 
counters ... where bank messengers can become bank presidents . . . where 
railroad presidents once walked the tracks or punched telegraph keys . . . where 
the man in the pin-stripe suit once wore overalls, 

Those stripes are service stripes, if you want to look at it that way. 


“The formula for success is ability and elbow grease.” 


WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 
One-time President, General Motors Corporation 


Worfolk and. Wester. Railway 
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U.S.News 


“World Report 





OUT JULY 7 —the day the OUT JULY 14 —60 hours after 
Republican Convention opened — the Republican Convention 
what would and did happen! closed—the complete story! 
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ARING FOR 
DR cist in KOREA U.S.News 


“World Report « World Report 


REVOLTS IN 
BOTH PARTIES 


An interview Tokyo With 
Gen. Mark CLARK 
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OUT JULY 21—the day the OUT JULY 28—42 hours after 
Democratic Convention opened— the Democratic Convention 
what would and did happen! closed—the complete story! 


More useful to more readers— 
More valuable to more advertisers 


CIRCULATION NOW MORE THAN 500,000 NET PAID 
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Finance Week 





- RECORD CASH IN U.S. POCKETS 


Prospect: More Buying, No Big Price Rise 


People are loaded with mon- 
ey. For every dollar they had in 
1940, they have $2.64 now, will 
have $2.80 by year end. 

Supply of money will hit a 
new high, reflecting increases 
in private and public borrowing. 

But don’t count on another 
buying wave or a new price 
spiral. Public still is in a mood 
to save. Signs suggest orderly 
buying, fairly stable prices. 


The ready cash that people and 
businesses have on hand is building 
up to a record volume. And the mon- 
ey total, in currency and bank ac- 
counts, is to keep rising, at least 
through the remainder of 1952. 

Bank accounts are increasing. Govern- 
ment is spending money far in excess of 
the amount it takes back from the public 
in the form of taxes, and is having to 
borrow to make ends meet. Credit, both 
public and private, will expand in months 
just ahead, adding that much more to 
bank accounts. 

Incomes and savings are high. If peo- 
ple were suddenly to start a rush for 
goods, they could spark a buying boom 
such as this country never has seen be- 
fore. The important question for busi- 
nessmen is whether the public will be 
in a mood to spend freely ‘or cautiously, 
whether people will use their money for 
buying sprees or use it in a more normal, 
conservative way. 

An increase in the money supply does 
not necessarily mean more buying. Nor 
does inflation in the supply of money 
automatically lead to price inflation. 
What happens to prices is related more 
closely to the degree of intensity in the 
demand for goods, as well as the supply 
of goods in relation to that demand. 
There is an abundance of most things 
that people want. 

The supply of money is important 
in this period, however, as it is an indi- 
cation that there will be no brake on 
rising business activity due to a tight- 
ness in available money. 

Increases in the money supply are re- 
lated closely to the expansion of credit. 
When individuals, businesses or public 
agencies borrow from banks to finance 
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billion dollars. 


151 billions. 


record. 





Money Supply Keeps Growing 


@ In prewar 1940, the supply of money—currency and bank 
deposits held by businesses and individuals—stood at 70 


@ By 1945, when war ended, the money supply had risen to 


@ In mid-1950, when war started in Korea, it was 170 billions. 
@ Now the money supply totals 185 billions. 
e 


By the end of 1952, it may exceed 196 billions, a new 
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spending, total deposits are increased, 
and the money supply goes up. Right 
now it is Government borrowing that is 
in a strong rise. 

The uptrend in the supply of money 
over the years is shown by the table on 
this page. In currency and bank deposits, 
businesses and individuals now hold a 
total: of 185 billion dollars, against 70 
billion in prewar 1940. 

In the two years since war started in 





WHEN THE FARMER GETS A CROP LOAN . 
... the nation’s money supply is increased 


Korea, the money supply has increased 
by 15 billion dollars. There has been a 
little decline in the last six months, as 
usually happens in the period of high 
tax payments. But between now and the 
end of 1952, the total is likely to ex. 
pand by another 11 billion. That will 
push the total up to 196 billion. 

New borrowing by businesses, in- 
dividuals and governments at all levels- 
federal, State and local—is to be the 


-Ewing Galloway 
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rimary force in setting off this new ex- 

nsion of the money supply. Borrowing 
has that effect, because banks simply 
edit the amount of a loan to the check- 
ing account of the borrower. The result 
is to increase deposits. 

Businesses always step up their bor- 
rowing in the second half of the year. 
This money is used for many purposes— 

rocessing farm crops, stepping up out- 
put for the big buying seasons, building 
inventory for the Christmas rush. 

farmers, as always in the latter 
months of the year, will be going to 
banks for crop loans. 

In recent months, since the turn of 
the year, business and agricultural loans 
have been declining, largely for seasonal 
reasons. That is to change now. 

Consumers will be in the market for 
a rising volume of installment credit, 
now that the Government’s Regulation 
W is off. This expansion may be retarded 
by a shortage of new cars, but only until 
manufacturers get enough steel to run at 
full tilt again. 

Home buyers will require more mort- 
gage money than originally expected. 
Credit controls have been relaxed, and 
may yet be dropped altogether. Housing 
starts are running ahead of last year, and 
are expected to exceed a million for 
1952 as a whole. 

State and local governments will 
borrow heavily for roads, schools, 
veterans’ bonuses and other spending 
programs. Steel for building will become 
more plentiful as the year wears on. 

The Federal Government will be the 
biggest spender and borrower of all. 
During the six-month period July-De- 
cember, 1952, the U.S. Treasury will 
overspend its cash income by about 10 
billion dollars. That is the measure of 
what the economists call the Govern- 
ment’s “net contribution” to business. 

How much will be added to the money 
supply by deficit financing on this scale 
will depend largely on how much of the 
money is borrowed from banks. When 
banks lend to Government, they increase 
deposits, just as when they lend to 
private borrowers. 

As far as practicable, the Treasury 
will raise the cash it needs by selling 
savings bonds to individuals, tax-antici- 
pation notes to corporations, and other 
issues to various nonbank investors. 
Borrowing of this kind avoids inflation- 
ary increases in the money supply. 

It is clear, however, that the Treasury 
will not be able to stay completely 
away from banks for its cash needs. 

Prices of some things will be subject 
to upward pressure from other forces. 

Wages are to rise in many manufac- 
turing industries. Steel provides the cue 
for new labor demands. 

Steel prices are being marked up, in- 
creasing business costs in metal-using 
industries. Having broken its price-con- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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PACING PROGRESS 
on the double! 


To step out ahead demands double-barrelled planning. 
here at Alan Wood Steel Company that means: constant 
research and experimentation; steady expansion and improve- 

ment of our production facilities. It’s a formula we’ve followed 
for 126 years—and one that’s kept us out in front of the field. 
= Take research. Back in 1842, founder James Wood worked 
out a “planished iron” that not only filled a real need among 
early American industrialists, but eventually pushed imported 
sheet iron off the market. Today, the descendants of James 
Wood have come up with “Permaclad” and “Algrip’—just 
two of scores of special steels developed to meet modern needs. 
= The same alert outlook presses for constant improvements 
in production. The original Alan Wood devised the ““Consho- 
hocken Mill’’—first three-high mill in the country. Today, the 
company that bears his name has installed a whole string of 
‘firsts’ —among them the first 30-inch hot rolled strip mill in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 
s This, then, is the Alan Wood way of keeping pace with progress. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


126th YEAR +» CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





And 


ESTABLISHED 1826 + 
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You can feel 
the Quality! 


“a 





Sit in this big, roomy President 
chair and you'll know why Harter 
executive chairs are the most 
comfortable made. You can feel the 
quality of the deep foam rubber 
cushions and the rich upholstery. 
Careful finishing, tasteful lines 
give this chair quality that endures, 








Write for data, dealer’s address. 
Harter Corp., 804 Prairie St., Sturgis, Michigan 


W HARTER 


TURGIS, MICHIGAN 
TEEL CHAIRS 








Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at | 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio | 
SPARE THE ROD | 
Children deserve a good tanning | 


now and then— 





and we have 
just the 
beach 


for it. 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 62 years 

Write for illustrated folder No. 32 
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. . . Public is avoiding 
a stampede for goods 


trol standards in the steel case, Govern- 
ment probably will not be able to pre- 
vent higher ceilings elsewhere. A new 
formula, permitting industries to pass 
the steel rise along to customers by high- 
er selling prices, is expected soon. 

Furthermore, some metal goods will 
be in short supply until steel inventories 
are built up again. These shortages are 
developing at a time when consumer 
demand is rising. ; 

Even so, prices paid by the consumer 
are likely to rise only moderately. 

A new stampede for goods seems un- 
likely. The public apparently is aware 





-Staff Photo: USN&WR 


PAY DAY IS BANK DAY 
. nearly everybody’‘s saving 


that things now in short supply will be- 
come plentiful again before too long. 

Then there are other factors that 
promise to moderate the inflationary 
effect of a rise in the money supply. 

Business spending for new plant and 
equipment, though still high, is likely 
to taper off in months ahead. 

The public still is saving an unusually 
large proportion of income—a little less 
than in 1951, but more than in any other 
year since 1946. 

Spending is picking up, but only grad- 
ually. That is reflected by the rate of 
use—or turnover—of private deposits. 
That rate is up, but still is short of what 
it was in early 1951. 

Runaway inflation seems highly im- 
probable. The public. will have plenty 
of money. But buying is expected to con- 
tinue cautious—nothing like it was just 
after Korea. The price level isn’t likely 
to rise as rapidly as the money supply. 











Borden's 
DIVIDEND No. 170 


An interim dividend of sixty cents 

(60¢) per share has been declared 

on the capital stock of The Borden 

Company, payable September 2, 

1952, to stockholders of record at 

the close of business August 8, 1952, 
E. L. NOETZEL 


July 29, 1952 Treasurer 


Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
/..- WITHOUT CHARGE 
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>> To bring you up to date on that boom in Canada..... 
Canadian dollar, worth $1.03 in American money, seems set to stay high. 
RGE Another budget surplus is on the way--for seventh successive year. 
== National debt, cut 17 per cent since 1946, is down to 11 billion dollars. 
New capital investment, which ballooned to 4.5 billion dollars last year, 





is up to 5.2 billion this year. Quite a sum for a nation of 14 million people. 
>> Nedrly all the economic signs in Canada still point upward. 

Export surplus of 110 million dollars, first five months this year, is in 
sharp contrast to trade deficit of 295 million for same period of last year. 
Electricity output is breaking records. Auto 
Department-store sales, for week 
Wages, salaries in all major 
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Crops look above average. 
8, t sales have been climbing. May was new record. 
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ending July 5, were 13 per cent above a year ago. 
So are living costs--close to U.S. level. 





categories are higher than last year. 





>> American tourists in Canada will probably have to get used to seeing their 
At first, tourist complaints led Canadian retailers to 


U.S. dollars discounted. 
at one point 


absorb difference between the two dollars. But as spread widened, 
going to 5 cents, Canada's merchants stopped absorbing, began discounting. 

Spread, chances are, won't fluctuate much now for a while. Official policy 
in Ottawa is to keep fluctuations at a minimum, within a narrow range. 

But it's still a shock to an American to find his dollar worth less 
another country's currency. U.S. tourists have become accustomed to cheap 
francs, lire, pesos, a cheap pound sterling. Canada is different, may remain so. 

Even so, number of U.S. tourists entering Canada by car is up 14 per cent 
so far this year over the figures for the comparable period of 195l. 
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>> Reason why Canada's dollar is at a premium is no secret. 

U.S. investors, among others, see a bright future in Canada. U.S. money 
therefore keeps pouring into Canada--1.5 billion dollars during last two years, 
something like 8 billion dollars in total U.S. investments as of now. 

Canadian investors, however, have led the way. They're putting up around 
80 per cent of money for current capital expansion. Since 1946 Canada has put 
one fifth of its production--20 billion dollars--into new investment. 

Backing up this capital expansion.....Demand is strong for Canada's iron 
ore, uranium, nickel, aluminum, oil, paper, timber, chemicals, wheat. Even U.S. 
has begun to worry about becoming a "have not" nation. Defense needs add to 
demand. And Canadian policies encourage investment. That's a big factor. 

These things help explain why the Canadian dollar is at a premium. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


>> To encourage businessmen to take risks in Canada..... 

Tax policies are openly, frankly shaped to encourage private industry and 
initiative. No capital-gains tax is levied. Income tax exemptions aré given to 
new firms for first three years, if they're developing Canadian resources. It's 
true income taxes on corporations are high, about 50 per cent, but special tax 
concessions, allowances are made to encourage exploration and development of 
resources like oil and uranium. Risk takers get more of a break in Canada than 
in U.S. And Government corporations in Canada now pay taxes like all others. 























>> Not that Canada doesn't have its problems, its dangers. 
Any weakness in foreign trade will spell trouble for Canada and its dollar, 
Exports, with dollar at premium, are handicapped. Gold miners, a special 
case, now are finding their product worth less than 35 dollars an ounce to U.S. 
Weakness of pound sterling worries Canadian officials. British import 
cuts, in addition, hit Canadian exporters of certain food and-tobacco items hard. 
U.S., though, is the big market for Canada, the major outside influence. 
As U.S. goes, in other words, so goes Canada. The way things stand now..... 
Canada's boom looks good for quite a while longer. 























>> Winston Churchill's new program for Britain boils down to this: 

Arms exports are now to earn dollars, offset decline in sales of other Brit- 
ish exports to U.S. and Canada. Growing steel output is to make arms sales pos- 
Sible. Doubling of coal exports to 15 million tons this year is scheduled. 

Imports are to be cut still more to reduce drain on gold, dollar reserves. 

End of trade deficit by late 1952 is the hope. It's a possibility. 

















>> And while Britain is exporting arms and cutting imports..... 

Wage line is to be held, if possible, with no big increases. 

No tinkering with pound now, not until after consulting the Commonwealth-- 
if then--or until Churchill's new pattern has had time to take effect. 

No rise in bank rate now, either. In short, no basic changes. 











>> As Churchill figures it, there's a sure dollar market for arms. So: 

Tank production is to be geared to sell up to 75 million dollars' worth of 
new Centurion tanks to U.S. and other allies. New jet fighter will be made 
available for export, too. Ammunition exports from British production, as it 
is, stand to bring in 70 million dollars this year. Arms exports to Belgium, 
in addition, are to bring in equivalent of 25 million in hard currency. Sales 
to Canada are still another possibility to help Britain's export drive. 














>> Import cuts talked about in London are really a mixture of some new cuts 
and more rigorous enforcement of earlier ones. Total impact is this: 

Tobacco imports from Western Hemisphere will be cut in half. 

Manufactured goods, excluding machinery, face a 40 per cent slash. 

Nonrationed foods, such as tinned meats, are to be cut 25 per cent. But 
basic rations are to be maintained. Paper, pulp products are to be cut in half. 

Main point, though, is tougher administration of import cuts previously 
ordered. It's been discovered that imports of many items have far exceeded the 
official quotas. Ingenious importers have been able to find loopholes. Now gaps 
are to be plugged.....Looks like a lean winter for the average Briton. 
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| Many leading machine tool manufacturers, like the 
Cone Automatic Machine Co., rely on Gulf Periodic 
Consultation Service for effective help on every prob- 
\. lem that involves a petroleum product. 


The special machines that produce lenses must do ex- 
tremely accurate work. Gulf’s cooperative service plan 
helps leaders in the industry, like American Optical 
Co., maintain accuracy through proper lubrication. 


oe Industry cuts costs through 


GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


Here’s a practical plan for modernizing your lu- 
brication—to help your equipment meet today’s 
production demands and at the same time reduce 
maintenance costs. 

Through Gulf Periodic Consultation Service 
you get effective and continuous assistance on 
your lubrication problems from experienced Gulf 
sales and staff engineers. 

But improved lubrication is just one important 
phase of this cooperative service. You also get 
expert help in the selection and application of 
fuels, rust preventives, solvents, waxes, cutting 
oils, and special process oils. 

Send the coupon for a copy of an informative 


booklet on the contributions this advanced pe- 
troleum engineering service can make toward 
improving your production and trimming your 
costs. ae 





Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please send me without obligation a copy of your booklet “Gulf 
Periodic Consulation Service.” 


Name 
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LUS & MINUS 
Latest 





inventories of metal products are fall- 
ing rapidly as steel shortages continue 
to limit production at a time when 
demand is strong. 

Manufacturers’ inventories are falling 
fastest. In June, first month of the 
steel strike, refrigerator stocks dropped 
20 per cent. Washing machines 
dropped 16 per cent, electric ranges 
10 

Television-set inventories, shown in 
the top chart, fell 40 per cent from 
June 6 to July 18 as the political con- 
ventions stimulated demand. 

Retail inventories of appliances are no 
longer excessive. Stocks at department 
stores, shown in the top chart, were 
back to normal in relation to sales 
even before the strike started. 

New-car stocks of auto dealers are ap- 
proaching the vanishing point. 

Shortages of most appliances are not 
yet in sight, but excess stocks have 
been largely worked off. A squeeze 
on steel for civilian goods the rest of 
this year may pull stocks of some items 
below a normal level. 

Installment credit outstanding jumped 
to 14.4 billions on July 1, a record 
high and the largest monthly increase 
on record. It far exceeded the rise in 
July, 1950, when scare buying rose to 
a peak. Total outstanding credit is up 
over a billion dollars since early May, 
when the Government suspended con- 
trols over credit terms. 

Credit granted by merchants on sales 
made in June was 38 per cent above 
April. Biggest gains have been in 
credit for purchase of autos and ap- 
pliances. 

Steel, vital to industrial activity, was 
produced at only 45 per cent of ca- 
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(1935-39=100) 


FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 





pacity in the week ended August 2, 
first week after the strike was settled. 
The loss of steel will total 20 million 
ingot tons, equal to more than a sixth 
of a year’s output. 

Business activity still reflects the steel 
loss, as it will continue to do for many 
weeks. 

Auto output was only 29,238 in the 
week ended July 26. July output of 


Inventories of Appliances 
And Television Sets 
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about 175,000 compared with a 
monthly average of about 400,000 in 
the second quarter. 

Layoffs, measured by claims for unem- 
ployment compensation, were at the 
high total of 312,000 in the week 
ended July 26. 

Department-store sales for July ran 
well below the June rate. 


(MONTHLY) 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 
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PRODUCTION 
(FRB 
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Indicators of Business Activity 3 


Unfilled orders of manufacturers ar 
rising as a result of the steel shortage 
and a pickup in soft-goods industries 
New orders rose 4 per cent in June 
The order backlog rose 700 millions 
to a new high of 64.8 billions. 

Industrial activity in the future js ty 
be lifted higher and kept on a plateay 
longer than if the strike had not takey 
place. 

A rebound of production to a level 
above that before the steel strike js 
to come in those industries that have 
the capacity to make up the output 
that was lost. 

A full measure of recovery, however, 
will not be had by such industries up- 
til next year, when there is enough 
steel to go around. For the rest of 
this year makers of civilian goods, as 
well as the building industry, will 
have to wait for steel until defense 
contractors get as much as they can 
use. 

A stretch-out of production is to take 
place in industries where capacity 
was in full use before the strike and 
cannot be expanded rapidly. Much 
of the output of military goods, con- 
struction, and machinery and equip- 
ment falls into this class. 

Prices of metal products, meanwhile, 
will feel an upward pressure. Steel, 
aluminum and copper cost more now, 
or will soon. Wages are moving up in 
metal-consuming industries. The pub- 
lic will have more dollars to spend. 
Business will no longer have top- 
heavy inventories. 

The steel strike has given business 
more work to do to make up for lost 
output. Fears of a slump within the 
next year have receded. 


INDICATORS * (WEEKLY) 
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Defense Production Administration’s Reports Show — 


Pennsylvania Leads All Other States 
aS in Defense Plant Construction 


Stries, 
June 
illions 


oi IN DEFENSE more industrial construction and 
taken plant expansion has been authorized in Pennsyl- 

vania’s industries than in any other state, as shown 
Pa by the Defense Production Administration’s reports 
“tem on Certificates of Necessity. The report dated July 
utput 1, 1952 shows a total of $1,764,474,000 granted to 

companies in Pennsylvania, which is about one- 
eighth of the total for the entire nation and almost 
ninety million more than the next nearest state. 
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HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





PENNA. TEXAS OHIO MICH. COLO. N.Y. ILL. MINN. IND. LA. CONN. N.J. W.VA. ALA. KY. 
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e 
i, re wot HONE What this means to you 
7 NW PaNnstl¥ ANY The millions of new capital being poured into 
HAN IW ANY psi = plants in Pennsylvania is the best evidence 
that this state is a fine place to do business. 
We are sure you will find it equally fine for 
one of your branch plants. We will be glad to 
help you gather facts on sites, markets, labor 


supplies, raw materials, taxes, etc. 





COMMONWEALTH OF 
i BEFORE DEFENSE... when industry could Pennsylvania 














decide entirely for itself where to build and expand Department of Commerce 

... the industrial companies of this nation invested 

a larger volume of capital in new and expanded HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
plants here than in any other state, as shown in JOHN S. FINE ANDREW J. SORDONI 
the Jart above. Governor Secretary of Commerce 
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(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff 


tly of these editorial views.) 

















THEY WANT A CHANGE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 





HE AMERICAN PEOPLE want a change. But what kind 
of a change? 

Do the American people want an Administration 
which will be one-sided and partisan in dealing with 
economic disputes—a set of government boards and 
agencies which are as blindly prejudiced in favor of 
employers and their interests as the Truman Adminis- 
tration has been in favor of labor-union cliques? 

Do the American people want a change from the policy 
of furnishing economic and military aid in substantial 
quantity to our allies throughout the world to a policy 
of letting the rest of the world “go hang’’? 

General Eisenhower will have to answer questions 
like these in the campaign and furnish convincing as- 
surances concerning the nature of his leadership if he 
is elected. He will have to repudiate “isolationist” influ- 
ences in world affairs as well as “reactionary” influences 
in domestic affairs. 


What will Governor Stevenson have to answer? 

The Democratic nominee has the greater burden to 
carry, for he has said—perhaps he will qualify it later— 
that he accepts wholeheartedly and proudly the record 
of 20 years made by Roosevelt and Truman. 

The American people want a change from the pre- 
vailing doctrine of the last 20 years that government ex- 
ists for special groups, like the CIO-PAC, which supply 
campaign funds and votes at the polls every four years. 
At Chicago, Stevenson was “cleared” by the CIO. 
Barkley wasn’t “cleared,” and complained bitterly 
about it in a public statement. 

The American people want a change from the sys- 
tem which requires every official, high or low—even 
such posts as the Director of Civil Defense—to be 
“cleared” by the Democratic National Committee be- 
fore being appointed by the President. 

They want a change from the system of political cor- 
ruption which permits the Department of Justice to de- 
cide what cases shall or shall not be prosecuted depend- 
ing on the nature of the political influence exerted or 
the campaign funds contributed. 

They want a change from the crooked system which 
permits citizens with plenty of money to use their in- 
fluence to have their tax cases “fixed” for them at the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

They want a change from the system of filling posts 
on various governmental boards handling economic 
issues with persons whose prejudices and predilections 
are “leftish” or biased in favor of special privilege. 

They want a change from policies based on the theory 
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that “the end justifies the means” to a government of 
law. They are chagrined that one Democratic President 
wanted to “pack” the Supreme Court and another 
Democratic President tried, through the doctrine of “in- 
herent powers,” to confiscate private property without 
due process of law. 

They want a change from the system which deprives 
citizens of the equal protection of law. Today business is 
prosecuted for monopoly, but labor monopolies go un- 
punished. Workers are compelled to join unions against 
their will. An American worker crosses a picket line at 
his peril—where the union steps in, civil rights dis- 
appear, and the Department of Justice turns its eyes 
the other way. 

The American people want a President who will rec- 
ommend legislation to emancipate the worker and free 
him from coercion from any source. 

The American people want a change from equi- 
table taxes that destroy incentive to productive taxes 
that increase incentive. 

The American people want a change from extrava- 
gant spending to prudent management of the nation’s 
finances. 

The American people want a change from the policy 
of condoning and hiding Communism in high places to 
a policy that drives Communists and fellow-travelers 
out of government altogether. : 

The American people want a change from the tyran- 
ny of a vested interest—the abuse of governmental 
power by a single political group which has been in 
control of the Federal Government and all its agencies 
for the past 20 years. 








Will those same politicians and special in- 
terest groups who are now about to carry on the cam- 
paign for Governor Stevenson in an effort to win the 
election for him be in control and sit just behind the 
driver if the Democratic nominee is elected? Will he 
uproot the political parasites and clean out the whole 
government, or will he feel obligated to the big-city 
machines and officeholders who drafted him in the 
hope that his excellent reputation would provide a 
smokescreen of respectability while the same clique 
gets another four years of power? 

In brief, will Governor Stevenson give the American 
people the change they want, or will they have to get it 
through a house cleaning by another political party? 

That’s the real question the people will be asking in 
the next three months and which they will have to an- 
swer for themselves on election day. 
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Another new development using 


+ B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


OMe RES: Ras 


- em is for the thundering herd — 
new type floor covering that takes 
the pounding and wear of heavy foot 
trathc. 

The manufacturer achieved this hard 
wear resistance—-and real walking com- 
fort, too—with a Geon vinyl surface 
ona special fiber base. The tough Geon 
“tread’’ can be given any color, resists 
oils, grease and the chemicals used in 
floor scrubbing. Surface beauty is there 
to stay! 

With this stack of advantages, the 
new product brings to the market an 
outstanding flcoring value. 


raw materials 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make this floor covering. 
We supply the Geon materials only, 


IDEA... Floor aumor that coddles the foot | 


You may ask yourself, “Isn't this 
worth following up? What can Geon 
materials do for me in improving or 
developing more saleable products?” 
Well, check these advantages and see. 
Geon materials can be made to resist 
heat and cold, weather, abrasion, aging 

grease, oil and most chemicals. 
They take brilliant or delicate colors— 
can give you flexible or rigid products. 
And they come in resin, latex or com- 


pounded plastic forms. A variety of 


qualities that offers you virtually un- 
limited possibilities! We'll help you 
with technical advice. Just write Dept. 


D-8, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
Cable address : Goodchemco. 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 
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who are served 
Here are some of the improvements we have made, and are making, 
nsylvania ot peak efficiency: 


to keep the Pen 


31,860 New Freight Cors Ordered 
27,126 Completed and In Use 


d and In Use 


36,000 To Be Repaired 
34,056 Complete 


1,348 Diesel-Electric Locomotives Ordered 
1,159 Completed and In Use 


4 New Experimental Electric Freight Locomotives Ordered......--- 
All Completed and In Use 


450 New Passenger Cars Ordered 
All Completed and In Use 


378 Passenger Cars To Be Repaired 
233 Completed and In Use wel: eee 


Modern Ore-Handling Pier in Philadelphia 
Redesigni ildi | 
. gning and Rebuilding Freight Yard, Morrisville, P 
> | ) , Pa.......9,377,000 
Wayside Cab Signaling Apparatus ie 9 
.....1,698,000 


Electronic S 
peed Control Devices for 320 Loc 
omotives 


2,082,000 
To 3 
TAL. ......$680,358,000 











